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Lord  CARTERET, \ 

Baron  of  HAWNES, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  IRELAND . 


HEN  Per fons  in  the 
higheft  Stations,  like 
your  Lords  hip,  are 
eminently  diftinguiihed  for 
making  the  Good  of  Man- 
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kind  their  peculiar  Care,  they 
have  an  undoubted  Right 
to  the  Homage  of  all  thofe, 
who ,  in  a  more  humble 
Sphere,  purfue  that  amiable 
End:  While  thefe,  on  the  o- 
ther  Hand,  lay  Claim  to,  and 
think  themfelves  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  entitled  to  their  Pro¬ 
tection. 

A  n  d  tho’  this  muft  often 
expofe  them  to  the  imperti¬ 
nent  Addrefles  of  fucli  who 
but  impotently  ftrive  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public k  Welfare  , 
yet  to  one  of  your  Lord- 
ship’s  Candor,  the  fincere 
Intention  will  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  fupply  the  Place  of  more 

fuc- 
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fuceefsful  Merit,  and  plead 
an  Excufe  for  this  Prefum  p- 
tion. 

The  Inquiries  which  have 
been  made  into  the  Structure 
and  Ufe  of  the  various  Parts 
of  Animal  Bodies,  ha  ve  been 
always  attended  with  great 
■  and  diftufive  Benefits.  Seve- 
ral  mechanic  Engines  owe 
their  Origine  to  Hints  fir  ft 
taken  from  final  1  Machines 
of  the  fame  Form  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body;  and  fome  of  the 
mo  ft  curious  Pieces  of  Art. 
and  Productions  of  Nature, 
have  been  there  difcovered  in 
a  beautiful  Miniature.  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Painting,  could 

A  3  not 
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not  have  arrived  to  fiich  a 
Perfection,  unallifted  with 
the  previous  Improvements 
in  Anatomy  :  And  the  furpri- 
ling  Contrivances  that  have 
been  obferved  in  the  Fabric 
of  the  Ear,  have  not  a  little 
contributed  to  make  Music 
charm  more  powerfully.  The 
great  Refemblance  that  has 
always  appeared  between  the 
Body  Politic,  and  Natural, 
makes  the  latter  particularly 
worthy  of  the  Encourage¬ 
ment,  and  Study  of  the  great- 
eft  Statefman.  Thus  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  by  his  famous 
Apologue  deduced  from  the 
Structure  of  the  Body,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  mutinous  Tie- 

•  i  Jr'  »*.'»*  X 
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beians  to  acquiefce  in  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Laws.  Had 
he  been  unacquainted  with 
this  Sort  of  Knowledge,  the 
Republick,  then  in  its  Infan¬ 
cy,  might  have  been  deftroy’d 
by  civil  Feuds  ,  and  Rome 
perhaps  had  never  been  the 
Miftrefs  of  the  World.  How¬ 
ever,  thefe  Advantages,  M  y 
Lord,  tho’  very  confidera- 
ble,  are  by  no  Means  equal 
to  fuch  as  flow  from  a  judi¬ 
cious  Exercife  of  the  Art  of 
Phyjic ;  on  which  often  de¬ 
pends  the  Safety  of  the  bell 
Patriots,  and  of  fuch  who  are 
moft  capable  of  improving  all 
other  Arts,  and  Sciences. 

A  4  Since 
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S  i  isr  c  e  then  the  due  Culti¬ 
vation  of  Medicine  is  of  fuch, 
Ufe  to  Mankind  ;  fince  the 
mofj:  refin’d  and  elegant  En¬ 
joyments  of  Life  grow  infipid 
Health  is  wanting; 
mice,  without  it,  we  could 

i'^1  even  thefe  happy 
d  dysy  nor  have  a  true  Fla- 
vour  of  the  unufual  Bleffings 
we  enjoy  under  your  wife 
anu  aufpicious  Adminiftra- 
tl0”i  Permit  me,  Mr  Lord 

to  lay  before  You,  this  faint 

Lllay  m  the  Art  of  Healing. 

■  OU  make  us  every  Day 
more  in  Love  with  Life ,  by 
making-  us  every  Day  more 

happy 
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happy  in  ' it,  and  confequent- 
ly  make  the  Art  of  Phyfic 
of  ft  ill  the  greater  Impor¬ 
tance. 

The  univerfal  Reputation 
Your  Lordship  enjoys  in 
being  skill’d  in  every  Part  of 
ufeful  Knowledge,  Your  tho¬ 
rough  Acquaintance  with  the 
Ancients,  Your  forming  Your 
Mind  (where  You  thought 
the  Moderns  imperfect)  on 
their  Model,  the  greateft  of 
whom  made  it  lo  much  their 
Care  to  be  verfed  in  the  Aft 
of  Phyfic ,  that  it  was  even 
thought  a  necelfary  Part  of  a 
3olite  Education,  make  me  be- 
!  ie ve  I  have  chofe  the  bell 

and 
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and  trueft  Critic,  as  I’m  fure 
I  have  the  worthieft  Patron 
of  the  following  Sheets. 

I  am, 

✓ 

Tour  Lorjhlp's 
mofi  Obedient , 
humble  Servant, 


Ed  wa  r  d  Barry, 


THE 


T  H  E 

PREFACE. 

I 

H 1 L  E  other  <zArts 
and  Sciences  have  been 


Perfection,  the  Progrefs  of  Thy- 
fic  has  been  fo  very  flow,  that  for 
the  Space  of  above  two  thoufand 
Tears  it  received  but  fezv  real  Im¬ 
provements  j  but  by  the  Labour  and 
misapply  d  Induflry  of  its  Prof  f- 
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fors  zvas  loaded  zvith  Errors  and 
involv'd  in  ufelefs  Intricacies. 

THIS  unhappy  Fate  of  Phy¬ 
tic,  is  in  a  great  Measure  ozving 
to  the  Number  of  Sects,  and  de¬ 
luding  Hypothefes  that  have  been 
admitted  to  explain  the  Caujes  of 
cDi(eajes,  while  their  Patrons  have 
advanced  zvhatever  may 
gain  Credit  to  their  fatal  Schemes, 
and  have  neglcded  the  true  Me¬ 
thods  by  which  this  Mrt  may  be 
improved. 

WHOEVER  takes  a  juft 
Viezo  of  the  Writings  of  former 
Phyftcians,  and  of  the  various  Re¬ 
volutions  this  Science  has  pajfed 
through ,  will  find  that  little  truly 
valuable  has  been  added  to  it  from 

the 
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the  Time  of  Hippocrates  to  that 
of  Harvey,  hut  what  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  divine  old  Man ; 
and  that  the  large  Volumes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  aAuthors  have  increafed 
and  fzvelled  to  fuch  a  Bulk ,  not 
by  new  real  Improvements,  but  by 
Repetitions  of  what  he  wrote  before , 
and  applying  a  falfe  Fhilofophj  to 
his  Obfervations  :  And  even  his 
Works ,  if  purged  from  Errors,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  pm  a  Her  $iz>e  for 
if  his  Notions  of  -the  Elements, 
and  their  Influence  of  Attraction, 
and  Antipathy,  Celeftial  Caufes 
and  Anatomical  Errors,  are  excep¬ 
ted,  which  greatly  enlarge  the 
Bulk  of  his  Writings ;  what  re¬ 
mains  conjifts  of  a  fmall  Collection 
of  Obfervations,  which  are  plain , 
and  obvious  to  the  Serf  es,  and  as 
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they  are  the  con (l ant  Fcotfieps  of 
Nature ,  zvill  always  retain  that 
fifteem  they  have  fo  Ion ^  main¬ 
tain'd,  and  continue  to  bear  the 
feverejt  rfefi  of  Succeeding  slges. 

TH 1  S  great  aAuthor  is  mofi 
valuable  for  his  ex  all  Dejeription 
Cj  the  natural  Frogrefs ,  and  fi¬ 
ve  nt  of  ‘Difeafes .  A  re  tacus  Cap- 
padox,  and  Rufus  Ephefius,  pur- 
fued  the  fame  Method.  Dhe  for¬ 
mer  defer ves  particular  Notice , 
for  having  been  the  fir  ft  that  re¬ 
duced  into  Order ,  zvhat  Hippo¬ 
crates  publifhed  in  a  confufed  Man¬ 
ner  ;  Galen  likezvife  was  very  Ser¬ 
viceable  in  collecting  the  Diagnof- 
tics,  and  Prognofhcs  of  ‘Difeafes , 
which  lay  fcattered  in  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  former  Vhyficians  ;  but  did 
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great  Prejudice  to  Phyfic,  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  Peripatetic  Philofo- 
phy ,  and  thence  explaining  the 
Caufes  of  Difeafes :  'Ey  this 
Means  the  Art  continued  unim¬ 
proved,  hut  zvas  more  involved  in 
Fictions,  and  deceitful  Chimaras ;  ■ 
and  whoever  looks  over  the  large 
venerable  Sett  of  Arabians,  Rha- 
fes,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  c.  thd 
their  natural  Sagacity,  and  the 
Siz^e  of  their  Volumes,  feem  to 
promife  no  [mall  Difcoveries,  will 
find  they  have  only  changed  the 
Language  of  Galen  and  Ariftotle, 
and  have  added  little  material  be- 
fides  a  few  Improvements  to  the 
Materia  Medica. 

ALL  the  fucceeding  ^Authors, 
to  the  ' Time  of  Parac  elfus,  were 

Com - 
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Commentators  on  Galen,  and  paid 
juch  an  implicit  Regard  to  his  No¬ 
tion  s-,  that  his  Text  zvas  quoted 
by  them  as  deafive,  and  \acred ; 
while  the  Name  of  Hippocrates 
( particularly  among  the  chief  of 
the  Arabians)  was  feldom  menti¬ 
oned  :  Rut  his  'Dottrine  zvas  at 
length  revived  in  France  by  Hol- 
lerius  and  Duretus,  and  the  Ga¬ 
lenic  Theory  zvas  violently  over¬ 
thrown  by  Paracelfus,  who,  zvhen 
he  was  made  Prof e (for  at  Bafil, 
ordered  the  Works  of  Galen  to  be 
publickly  burnt. 


Chymjstry  being  nozv  intro- 

o 

duced  into  NlTedicine,  eafed  it 
indeed  of  a  great  Load  of  Er¬ 
rors,  but  foon  fubfiituted  others 
more  zvhimfical ,  and  dangerous  in 

their 
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their  Place  ;  for  the  Succeeding 
Chjmical  Phyfcians ,  in flead  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  natural  Progrefs ,  and 
Event  g(  Difeafes,  regarded 
chiefly  fuch  Phenomena,  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  Elaboratory  from 
Experiments  tried  on  particular 
‘Bodies,  and  thence  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  Alterations  which 
are  produced  in  the  finefi  Machine 
in  the  Vniverje ,  zvhoje  Motions 
are  mo (l  regular,  by  lmmechani- 
cai  Ferments,  Precipitations  and 
Battles  fought  betzueen  Salts  of  an 
oppofite  Nature  :  And  at  length 
their  Flights  were  fo  mad ,  and  En- 
thufiafUc ,  as  to  feck  for  a  Medi¬ 
cine  that  zoould  miverfally  cure 
all  Difeafes,  and  make  a  human 
Body  immortal,  which  unavoida¬ 
bly  decays  by  the  fame  Caufes  that 
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(up fort  it.  Chymiftry  is  voithout 
doubt  of  the  greatefl  Service  to  the 
Art  of  Healing ,  when  kept  within 
its  proper  Bounds,  as  from  thence 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Properties  of 
particular  Bodies  is  attain'd  ;  tho ' 
in  being  mif apply  d  it  has  retard¬ 
ed  its  Progrefs  :  But  this  Art  is 
novo  cultivated  after  a  more  chaf 
and  ufef  ul  Manner ,  which  is  in  a 
great  Meafure  owing  to  the  Jnduf- 
try  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Soft  from 
ivhom  it  received  large  Improve¬ 
ments. 

W  H  E  x  v  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  zvas  difeovered ,  the  Theory 
of  Medicine  received  new  Alter a- 
tions ,  and  fuch  furpnAng  Disco¬ 
ver  ies  have  been  fines  made  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  ,  that  the  mo  ft  minute  Canals 

by 
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hy  artificial  Injections  and  the  uft 
of  Microficopes  have  been  expo  fed  to 
thi  bye,  and  have  fhezvn  a  more 
beautiful  Harmony  thro  the  zvhole 
Fabric  than  was  before  imagined. 

1 T  has  been  flnce  evidently  de¬ 
mon  fir  at ed  that  a  human  ‘body  is  a 
Machine  Compofed  of  Solids  and 
Fluids ;  that  Health  confijls  in 
having  their  Circulation  free  and 
undifiurbed  through  fuch  Canals, 
and  Sicknefs  in  their  Motion  be¬ 
ing  prevented  in  fame  Part  or  o- 
ther.  The  folid  Parts  are  jo  for¬ 
med  as  to  tie  jit  and  appropriated 
either  to  retain,  direct,  alter,  or 
leparate  fuch  Fluids  others  are 
contrived  as  Mechanic  Engines, 
by  whoje  Form,  Firmnefs,  ’  and 
Connexion,  the  Motion  of  fitch 

B  Z  Fluids 
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Fluids  is  likewise  promoted ,  and 
the  whole  Frame  is  prop  up  and 
fupported.  On  this  Account  it 
plainly  appears ,  that  the  Fffeffs 
which  are  produced  in  fuch  a  Ma¬ 
chine ,  when  in  Health  or  Sicknefs, 
can  only  be  explained  from  its 
known  Structure,  and  from  Mte= 
chanic,  Hydroftatic  and  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Principles. 

'T  IS  mo  ft  certain  that  the 
Mathematicians  have  given  the 
belt  general  Definition  of  a  Body  ; 
but  from  the  General  Principles 
of  Matter,  no  one  can  deduce  a 
Priori  what  are  the  peculiar  Pro¬ 
perties  of  any  particular  Body, 
■and  which  diftinguifh  one  from  a- 
nother.  T he  only  way  of  attain¬ 
ing  fuch  a  Knowledge  is  by  making 
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Experiments,  and  by  carefully 
observing  the  Phenomena  ;  and 
when  f  uch  are  taken  for  Data,  and 
a  Geometrical  Reafoning  is  apply  d 
to  them ,  zve  may  thence  arrive  to 
tne  Knowledge  of  the  adequate 
Caufeof  f uch  Effetfs,  and  deduce 
iqejul  and  certain  Axioms,  which 
could  not  be  attained  without  the 
Affiance  of  ( uch  a  Calculation . 


EVER.  7  Part  of  a  Fluid  film- 
ply  confldered  is  a  Solid,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Effetfs,  which  are  thence 
produced  by  its  Momentum  and 
Motion,  are  to  be  explained  after 
the  fame  manner.  Gravity,  and 
Fluidity  are  the  common  Properties 
of  Fluids ;  their  various  Difference 
in  Elafticity,  Weight,  Denfity, 
fluidity,  and  Contact,  are  the 

B  J  .  chief 
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chief  Properties  which  diflinguifh 
one  Fluid  from  another  ;  and  can 
never  be  deduced  from  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Principles  g/  Fluids ,  but  from 
particular  Experiments  on  fuch 
Fluids. 

qA  human  ‘Body  is  of  the  fame 
general  Nature  of  other  Bodies , 
but  particularly  differs  from  them 
in  being  ccmpojed  of  various  and 
different  oPlfachines,  perpetually  a- 
gitated  zoith  circulating  Fluids  of  a 
particular  Nature ;  whence  the  Ef¬ 
fects  thence  produc'd  are  various , 
but  fubjeff  to  the  fame  Mechanic, 
Hydroftatic  and  Hydraulic  Prin¬ 
ciples. ,  as  the  general  Effeffs  produ¬ 
ced  from  all  Bodies  zvhether  Solid 
or  Fluid ;  if  fuch  Data  are  only 
made  ufe  of ,  which  are  not  the  pro¬ 
bable 

\  \  p 
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bable  Fidions  of  a  luxuriant  Ima¬ 
gination ,  but  fuch  as  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Senfes  :  So  that  in 
applying  Mathematics  to  Medicine , 
it  is  required ,  that  the  knozvn  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Parts  of  a  human  'Bo¬ 
dy,  the  particular  Nature  of  the 
Fluids,  and  the  Effects  produced  in 
Health  or  Sicknefs  Jhould  be  taken 
for  Data. 

FO  R  that  any  Caufe  jhould  be 
invefiigated  after  a  mathematical 
Manner,  it  is  requifite,  that  the 
feveral  Properties  or  Powers  of 
fuch  a  Caufe  jhould  be  knozvn,  and 
then  by  comparing  them  together, 
the  Knowledge  of  fuch  a  Caufe  may 
be  attain'd, ,  which  is  adequate  to 
thefe  Properties  or  Ejfeds  zvhen 
join'd  together.  But  as  the  Pro- 

Pi  cl  perries 
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perties  of  fuch  Caufes ,  pro¬ 

duce  Health  or  Sicknefs ,  wo/' 
known ,  by  //;<?  fenftble  Effects 

zohich  they  produce,  it  is  mo  ft  ne- 
ceffary ,  />W  zcith  the  Structure  of 
a  human  Body,  the  fever al  Fun¬ 
ctions  and  EffeCts ,  zohich  are  objer- 
vable  in  a  human  Body  zvhen  in 
Health  or  Sicknefs,  muft  be  likewife 
carefully  jearched  into,  and  exact¬ 
ly  defer ibed,  before '  a  juft  and  re¬ 
gular  Notion  can  be  formed  of  their 
Caufes ;  and  fuch  EffeCts,  when 
known,  will  have  the  fame  Ratio 
to  the  unknown  Caufe,  as  in  Geo¬ 
metry  the  Data  have  to  whatever 
is  fought  for.  On  this  Acccount, 
whoever  is  unacquainted  with  the 
Caufes  of  Health,  and  its  EffeCts, 
is  mo  ft  incapable  of  explaining  and 
curing  E)ij cafes,  zohich  proceed  from 

a  He. 
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a  Pdefett  of  fuch  Caujes  as  confH- 
tute  Health :  When  the  Hand  of  a 
Clock  goes  zvrong ,  that  Art  if  is  on¬ 
ly  able  to  correlt  and  alter  it  with 
'judgment,  that  under  (lands  the 
'mechanic  Fabric  and  MFtion  of 
the  federal  Utile  Machines  that 
make  it  -point  right. 


I  2V  the  Purjuit  of  natural 
Philosophy,  and  in  arriving  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Caujes  and 
Cure  of  hDijeajes,  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  mu (l  be  carefully  obferved  : 
Nothing  in  either  Cafe  is  to  be  af- 
jumed,  that  is  not  evident  to  the 
Senfes,  'nor  any  Thing  that  has  ap¬ 
peared,  t ho  ever  fo  minute ,  is  to  he 
neglected.  To  fuch  Phenomena 
only  a  mathematical  Reasoning  is  to 
d,  not  to  fafe  or  dubious 

Po- 
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Poftulata,  fetch  as  the  unknown 
Velocity  and  Figure  of  Bodies , 
which ,  tho  Supported  by  the  jufleft 
mathematical  Reafoning,  will  al¬ 
ways  prove  more  prejudicial  than 
Serviceable  to  Medicine . 

IT  has  been  greatly  difputed, 
Whether  the  Empiric  or  the  ratio¬ 
nal  Method  of  Practice,  founded 
on  fome  ‘ Theory  deferves  the  Pre¬ 
ference  ?  ‘ The  Advocates  for  the 
former  have  jufily  obferved ,  that 
fo  many  contrary  Hypothefes  have 
been  maintained  by  different  oAu- 
thors ,  to  explain  the  Caufes  of 
‘Difeajes,  and  their  Method  of 
Cure ,  that  Phyflc  has  thereby  re¬ 
ceived  more  Prejudice ,  and  lefs  real 
Improvement ,  than  if  it  had  been 
only  a ffi fled  by  Obfervations  of  the 

natural 
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natural  Progress  and  Event  of 
Difeafes ,  and  the  Effects  of  Em¬ 
piric  Medicines.  But  whoever  jufi- 
ly  confiders  hove  far  the  latter  can 
only  advance  Medicine ,  will  find 
that  the  Art  mu  ft  always  continue 
oh  [cure  and  imperfect  without  the 
ance  of  a  true  rational  'Theo¬ 
ry,  and  that  the  mo  ft  vigorous  Bart 
of  a  Phyficians  Life  mu  ft  be  pa  fed 
m  a  long,  inactive  Courfe  of  tedious 
Observation,  before  he  can  arrive  at 
a  fuffeient  Degree  of  Knowledge  to 
make  him  capable  of  Practice.  It  is 
mofi  certain,  that  both  are  equally 
neceffary  tomake  a  compleat  Thy- 
fician ;  for  whoever  is  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Obfervations  of  the 
oAntients ,  and  the  regular  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Symptoms  of  Di- 
feafes,  zvill  find  Mathematics  of 

fmall 
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jmall  Service  in  the  Cure  of  them  ; 
and  vshoever  is  ignorant  of  the 
modern  Difcoveries  in  Anatomy, 
Chymiftry  and  Mathematics,  will 
be  very  uncertain  in  his  Proceed¬ 
ings ,  and  incapable  of  un demand¬ 
ing  the  true  Force  of  fuch  Obferva- 
tions,  on  the  Knowledge  of  zvhich 
he  fo  much  depends :  Put  a  Theory 
founded  on  juch  certain  Principles 
as  have  been  laid  down ,  is  not 
fubjecl  to  the  precarious  Fate  of 
former  Hypothefes,  but  will  conti¬ 
nue  as  l a  fling  and  ufeful  as  the 
Obfervations  of  Hippocrates. 


h  I  di  E  T>  on  fuch  a  jure  Bafts, 
our  'Profeffion  has  at  length  rafted 
her  drooping  Head  amon<r  other 
Sciences ,  and  ivithin  thefe  fezu 
Pears  has  received  large  Improve¬ 
ments 


merits  from  Boreili,  Bellini,  Pit¬ 
cairn,  Hy genius,  Mead,  Friend, 
Cheyne,  and  fame  few  be  (ides : 
‘But  no  one  has  fo  far  advanced  its 
Brogrefs  as  the  learned  Boerhaave  :• 
By  the  oA ((fiance  of  a  full  Know- 
re  of  the  antient  and 
an  umvea'i 


and  an  uncommon  Genius,  he  has 
already  done  the  greatefi  Service 
to  the  Art  of  Phyfiic ,  and  feems  to 
be  mo  ft  capable  of  bringing  it  near- 
eft  to  Perfection.  A  great  Bart 
of  the  following  (Account  of  Nu¬ 
trition  zvas  publijhed  in  a  Thefis 
fome  Tears  paft  when  1 
Phyfic  under  him  at  Leyden. 
languid  con  fumptive  Habit  o] 
dy  probably  fixed  my  Attention 
more  particularly  to  this 
that  time ,  and  has  in 
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[ure  fmce  engaged  me  to  attempt 
to  bring  it  to  a  greater  Maturity  ; 
and  1  [hall  not  think  my  Labour  ill 
be  flowed,  if  the  Rules  laid  down 
■prove  as  Serviceable  to  others ,  as 
they  have  been  to  me.  1  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  ( tho '  very  im¬ 
perfectly)  the  Method  of  Reajon - 
ing  which  that  great  Man  recom¬ 
mends ,  and  zvith  mofl  willing  Gra¬ 
titude  own  my  Self  indebted  to  him 
for  fever al  material  Observations , 
which  1  received  in  his  private 
Courje  of  Lectures. 

THE  following  Treatife  is 
divided  into  three  Tarts.  The 
fir  ft  contains  an  He  count  of  Nu¬ 
trition,  the  fecond  a  Dejcription 
of  the  Structure  and  Vfe  of 
the  Lungs,  and  from  this  preced- 
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ing  ‘Theory  J  have  next  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  various  Caufes 
and  Prog  ref. s  of  a  Confumption 
of  the  Lungs,  with  a  Method  of 
Cure  deduced  from  thefe  Principles. 
No  rational  Account  can  he  given 
of  this  Difeafe  without  this  regular 
Method ,  for  a  Confumption  in 
general  mu  ft  alvjays  proceed  from 
a  Defeat  of  fuch  Caufes  as  con  ft  i- 
tute  Nutrition ;  and  zvhocver  is 
unacquainted  with  the  Fabric k,  and 
thefeveral  Funitions  of  this  great 
Organ  in  its  natural  State  and  Vi¬ 
gor ,  -will  he  incapable  of  under, 
ftanding  the  Caufes  of  its  Decay , 
and  the  various  Fffeils  which  are 
thence  produced. 

W  H  E  N  a  juft  Method  is 
laid  down ,  every  thing  flows  eafily 

and 
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and  difiinclly  from  it.  An  affec¬ 
ted  Of cnritj  has  been  too  often  mil- 
taken  for  deep  Learning  in  Phy- 
fic,  and  that  Hypothecs  has  gain¬ 
ed  the  greatefi  Applaufe  which 
was  moft  curioujly  wrought ;  but 
as  its  ‘Beauty  confi  fted  in  the  ela¬ 
borate  Imitation  of  the  nice  ‘Tex¬ 
ture  of  a  Cobweb ,  fo  its  Duration 
was  equally  uncertain ,  and  preca¬ 
rious.  A  clear  Simplicity  is  the 
fureft  Tefl  of  Truth,  and  who¬ 
ever  confiders  the  (treat  ‘Unifor¬ 
mity  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
fever al  Parts  of  a  human  Body, 
and  the  ftriff  Analogy  that  is  kept 
up  between  the  greater  and  lejjer 
Parts,  will  find  that  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Caufes  of  Difeafes  are  more 
fimple  and  plain  than  they  are  'ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be }  and  that 

their 
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their  great  Difference  and  Va¬ 
riety  of  Symptoms  are  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  different  Situation. 
How  caffe  it  is  to  account  for  a 
Light  Boil  or  Imflammati on  in  the 
Hand  ?  How  few  Symptoms  are 
thence  produced  ?  But  how  qreat- 
lj  is  the  Scene  altered ,  if  the 
fame  immediate  Cauffe  produces 
fuch  an  Inflammation  in  the  Pleura 
or  Lungs  ?  And  its  Termination 
into  an  A  bleep ,  which  gives  Be¬ 
lief  in  the  former  Cafe ,  u  in  the 
latter  attended  with  a  various 
Train  of  Symptoms ,  and  mod  fre¬ 
quently  ends  m  Death.  An  Hx- 
morrhagia  Narium  often  proceeds 
from  the  fame  immediate  Caufe 
M  a  fatal  oApoplexy.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  Confe queue e  is  owing  to  their 
different  Situation.,  for  in  one  the 

C  Blood 
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‘Blood  from  the  ruptured  Veffel 
has  a  free  .Difcharge ,  in  the  other 
it  lodges  on,  and  preffes  the  ner¬ 
vous  Tubes,  zvhofe  free  and  open 
A&ion  is  necejfary  to  continue 
Lifi  in  a  human  Body.  \ The 

great  oArt  of  a  Bhyftcian  con  ft  ft s 
m  forming  a  juft  Notion  of  the 
Caufe ,  and  Seat  of  a  Diftemptr 
and  when  the  Indications  of  Cure 
are  deduced  from  fuch  certain  and 
evident  Principles ,  bis  an  eafy 
Matter  bj  the  Vfe  of  few  and 
frequently  plain  Medicines  to  car¬ 
ry  it  off.  This  After  tion  is  not 
only  agreeable  to  the  fir  id  eft  Rea- 
foning,  but  is  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  fincc  the  mo  ft  happy  Prac¬ 
titioners  have  been  always  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Simplicity  of  their 
Medicines,  while  fuch  who  endea¬ 
vour 
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ajour  to  explain  Di (tempers  from 
complex  and  immeehanical  Causes , 
fuch  as  Eflervefcericies,  Precipi¬ 
tations,  Alkali’s  engaging  Acids, 
and  nfe  as  zvild  a  Farrago  of  Me¬ 
dicines,  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
ill  Succefs. 

N A T'V  RE  generally  points 
out  a  Method  of  Cure  in  moft  cE)i~ 
j, tempers  j  for  fuch  is  the  wife  Con¬ 
trivance  of  a  human  Body ,  that 
zvhenever  any  Part  is  opprejfed 
and  diforderedy  the  zvhole  Oecono- 
niy  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
correct  or  evacuate  whatever  is 
the  Caufe  of  the  cJ)ifeafe  :  oAnd 
the  Ejfetfs  or  Symptoms  which  are 
thence  produced  are  often  to  be 
regar ded  as  natural  Remedies,  not 
as  an  Enemy  or  ' Uijeafe :  'The 

C  l  great 
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great  Knowledge  of  a  Phyjician 
confifs  in  jufily  difi  ingui (king 
when  fuch  Symptoms  are  to  be  fup- 
prejfed ,  and  when  encouraged ;  for 
it  is  much  more  eafy  to  check  any 
Symptoms ,  (in  which  generally  the 
chief  Skill  of  Empirics  is  employ  d) 
than  rationally  to  conceive  from 
what  natural  Motions  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Syfiem  they  are  produced ,  and 
how  far  they  contribute  to  its  Re¬ 
lief  or  Prejudice.  Sometimes  the 
Force  of  juch  / dutary  Efforts  is 
too  violent  or  mifguided ,  in  which 
Cafe  it  is  the  Rufinefs  of  a  pru¬ 
dent  Phyjician  to  refrain  or  di¬ 
rect  them  to  another  Courf  e :  Some¬ 
times  they  are  fo  faint  and  lan¬ 
guid,  as  to  prove  ineffectual,  un- 
lefs  quickened  and  invigorated. 
T he  great  Difficulty  confifs  in 

a  pru- 
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a  prudent  T)ire£Hon  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  a  pifiemper ,  which ,  if 
rightly  managed,  is  often  heft  con¬ 
quered  hy  its  own  Weapons , 

T  H  E  Pradfice  of  Phyjtc  is 
become  too  much  a  Trade. 
fullen  Grimace 3  or  an  artful  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  an  unintelligible  Way 
of  talking  fuited  to  the  common 
Vogue,  often  ftp  ply  the  Place  of 
true  Merit ,  and  gain  the  Pre¬ 
ference.  As  fevj  are  fudges  of 
this  Science ,  'tis  an  eafy  flatter 
by  fuck  a  ^Behaviour  to  gain  the 
Character  of  a  Phyfician,  but  no¬ 
thing  requires  more  Skill  and  La¬ 
bour  than  juflly  to  defer  ve  it. 
Such  a  one  cannot  carele  fly  apply 
a  Receipt  to  the  Name  of  a  IDi- 
feaf  ?,  but  from  a  f efficient  Know - 

C  5  kdge 
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ledge  of  the  Strutt ure  of  a  human 
'Body,  the  ZJ j e  of  the  fever al  Parts, 
and  from  an  exatt  Hiflory  of  the 
natural  Progress  of  Difeafes ,  en¬ 
deavours  to  deduce  a  right  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  fuited  to  the  various 
Exigencies  and  Con (U tut  ion  of  the 
Patient . 


A 
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unavoidable  Effeft  of  Motion,  by  which 
the  ftrongeft  Bodies  are  at  length  de¬ 
ft  royed,  it  is  impolfible,  but  that  th zVef- 
fels  ol  fuch  a  tender  Fabric,  il  not  con- 
ftantly  repair’d,  muft  be  quickly  abraded 
by  a  perpetual  Circulation. 

No  fingle  Part  has  a  conftant  Du¬ 
ration  ;  even  the  moil  Solid  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  common  Fate,  but,  like 
the  reft,  fucceflively  perifhes,  and  is  re- 
ftored  :  It  has  been  found,  by  repeated 
Obfervations,  that  all  the  Hair  in  the  Bo¬ 
dy  is  renewed  twice  in  a  Year,  the  Nails 
every  two  Months  ;  and  even  the  Thigh - 
Bone_,  if  broken,  will  unite  by  emitting 
Fibres ,  which  acquire  an  equal  Solidity 
with  the  reft  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  Days  : 
The  Surface  of  the  Body,  tho’  ever  fo 
cautioufly  preferved,  gives  a  quick  Tinc¬ 
ture  to  whatever  is  apply’d  to  it,  which 
examin’d  with  the  beft  Microfcopes,  ( a ) 
appeal  s  to  be  compofed  of  the  leveral 
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confrituent  Parts  of  the  Solids  and 

Fluids,  which  conftantly  exhale  and 
perifh. 

The  continual  Abrafions  of  the  folid 
Farts,  and  the  Lofles  which  the  Fluids 
fuftain  in  refpeft  of  their  Quantity  re¬ 
quire  a  conftant  Repair,  which  is  ’like- 
wife  made  more  necelfary  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  that  the  Quality  of  the  Fluids  is 
lo  far  altered,  by  being  chiefly  deprived 
of  their  fofteji  and  mofi  diluted  Tar - 
ticks,  and  by  being  agitated  by  repeated 
Circulations,  that  inftead  of  continuing 
as  fit  for  Nourijhment  as  before  the? 
at  length  become  deftruftive,  and  ac- 
quire  the  Nature  of  a  mineral  Toi 
fin,  whole  Malignity  confifts  in  the 
Gravity  and  Acrimony  of  its  T articles  ■ 
for  whatever  is  taken  for  NouJ£eft 

fliould  be  Specifically  lighter  than  the 
Blood,  and  the  Chyle  and  Milk  made  from 
thence  are  ftill  lighter ;  for,  as  («)  Lower 
obferved,  they  float  on  the  Surface  of 


faff’  <n  fan&«inem  Uavgtu  IS  tranf, 
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£-le  Blo°d ;  therefore  the  ‘Denfity  of 
the  Fluids  depends  not  on  the  Nature 
of  them,  but  on  the  compreffing  Force 
oi  the  Vejfels ;  and  the  longer  they  re¬ 
ceive  this  A&ion  without  the  Addition 
Oi  fiefh  diluting  'denticles.,  the  more 
compad  and  heavy  they  become  ;  and 
as  the  Attrition  and  Heat  of  the  Fluids 
increafe  in  Proportion  to  their  Henfity 
and  Velocity ,  the  faline  and  oily  Far- 
tides  become  thereby  greatly  exalted \ 
and  acquit  e  fetch  a  degree  of  Acrimony , 
as  muft  unavoidably  in  a  fhort  Time  de- 
ftroy  the  Body. 

1  HE  1  ruth  oi  this  Reafoning  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  following  Experiment. 
If  the  Humours  of  a  healthy  Man  are 
received  in  a  Veil'd,  and  agitated  with 
a  Degree  of  Heat  equal  to  that  which 
is  natural  to  a  human  Body,  they  in  the 
Space  oi  fix  Days  become  entirely  pu¬ 
trid,  and  in  three  Days  acquire  a  very 
pungent  Acrimony  ;  from  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  circulating  Fluids , 
from  the  fame  Caufes,  receiving  fuch  a 
Difpofition,  (though  a  longer  fpace  of 

Time 
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Time  is  in  this  Cafe  required)  muff 
quickly  irritate,  and  deftroy  the  tender 
Veffels  of  the  Brain  ;  and  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  fetch  as  perifh  with  Hunger,  are 
generally  feezed  with  a  raving  Madnefs 
before  they  die* 

That  Health  therefore  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  human  Body,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  what  is 
reftored  to  the  Solids  and  Fluids  fhould 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  Strength 
of  the  Conjiitutim ,  and  the  Lojfes  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Actions  of  Life  •  if  the 
Quantity  of  Nourijhment  be  increafed, 
tho’ turn’d  into  good  digefted  Humours ^ 
the  Body  becomes  Tlethorick ;  and  into 
bad,  indigefted,  and  not  rightly  aflimi- 
lated  Juices ,  the  Body  becomes  Caches - 
tick  ;  if  the  Quantity  of  Nourijhment 
be  diminifhed,  an  Atrophy  fucceeds ;  if 
its  Quality  be  altered,  and  a  vitiated 
Humour  is  received  into  the  Veffels ,  a  Ca- 
cochymy  is  thereby  produced:  This  pro¬ 
portionate  Reftoration  of  the  Solids ,  and 
Fluids ,  is  what  conftitutes  Nutrition 
which  as  widely  differs  from  Repletion ,  as 
Water  poured  on  the  Root  of  a  Tree 
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differs  from  the  Iaft  elaborate  Juice  from 
whence  the  Fruit  is  produced. 

Having  thus  made  evident  the  abfo- 
lute  Neceflky  of  a  conftant  Repair  of 
the  Solids  and  Fluids ,  I  fhall  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  trace  our  Food  from  the 
firft  Tafages  to  the  laft  ;  and  to  explain 
the  different  Changes  it  undergoes,  till 
it  is  fit  to  become  Nourijkment ,  and  far¬ 
ther  to  defcribe  the  Manner  how  it  is 
performed. 

All  our  Humours  are  produced  from 
what  we  eat  and  drink,  and  all  our  So¬ 
lids  are  compofed  of  thele  Humours  . 
{a)  There  are  no  Vegetables  whatever 
(except  they  be  of  a  poifonous  Nature) 
but  what  with  plain  Water  will  afford 
fufEcient  Nourijhment  to  Perfons  accu- 
ftomed  to  them  ;  and  daily  Experience 
convinces  us,  that  the  Reverie  of  fuch 
a  Diet,  the  greatefl:  Luxury  of  Food,, 
cannot  prevent  others  from  being  fuf- 
ficiently  nourifhed  ;  a  human  Body  be- 
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|ng  a  Machine  fo  admirably  contrived, 
that  it  can  aflimilate  the  greateft  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Humours,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  Temper  like  its  own. 

The  Food  taken  for  Nourifhment, 
before  it  is  received  into  the  Stomachy 
is  greatly  prepared  by  Majiication , 
which  breaks  and  reduces  it  into  {mai¬ 
ler  Parts,  and  mixes  it  with  the  Mucus 
of  the  Mouth,  and  the  falival  Juice , 
whole  great  Ufefulnefs  may  be  eafily 
anderftood  from  its  Origine,  (being  fe- 
parated  from  the  pureft  Arterial  Bloody 
and  from  the  good  EfFefts  it  produces 
by  being  frequently  fwallowed  ;  for  by 
that  Means  it  greatly  contributes  to 
promote  ‘DigeJUon,  and  as  by  repeated 
Cohobations  riles  purer,  and  more  fit 
for  attenuating  and  diluting  the  Ali¬ 
ment  ;  whereas  fuch  who  carelefsly  dip 
charge,  by  fpitting,  this  ufeful  Humour, 
are  moft  commonly  fubjeft  to  Indigef- 
tion  and  an  ill  Habit  of  Body, 

T  he  Action  of  the  Mufcles  com- 
prefling  the  Food,  in  Majiication,  is  fo 

ftrong, 
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ftrong,  that  O)  Borellus  has  compu¬ 
ted  their  united  Force  to  exceed  1550 
Pounds ;  and  to  make  it  more  effectual, 
the  Mouth  is  furnifhed  with  feveral 
Teeth,  to  cut  and  grind  the  Food,  with 
a  Form  varioufly  fuited  to  thefe  Pur- 
pofes,  home  fharp,  others  whofe  Surface 
is  more  large,  with  proper  Eminences, 
where,  when  the  Food  is  determined, 
by  the  fucceflive  Motion  of  thefe  Muf- 
cles ,  it  receives  a  more  powerful  At¬ 
trition  and  Comminution. 

From  hence  may  be  explained  the 
Obfervation  of  (b)  Hippocrates,  Lon- 
gavi  plures  dentes  habent.  The  Food 
in  fuch  Perfons  being  generally  well  pre¬ 
pared  ;  whereas  fuch,  who  have  bad  or 
few  Teeth,  are  from  an  imperfect  Maf- 
tication  more  fubjeft  to  indigelted  Cru¬ 
dities,  Obflrrtcf ions  of  the  Vifcera ,  with 
their  fatal  Confequences. 


(^)  De  motu.  Animaliunu  Tropof,  88-  Tab  IX. 
Ho-.  2 

(h)  (AZxfovUH  ffXitat  ofovrct:  i%anv,  lib.  z,  Sect.  VI. 
Epid. 
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The  Food  thus  prepared  by  Map. 
cation j  and  received  into  the  Stomachy 
is  there  farther  alter’d,  and  digefted  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Stomachy  the  Mixture 
of  the  Juices  feparated,  or  contained  in 
it,  the  mechanic  Action  of  its  Fibres a 
and  the  compreffive  Force  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  Tarts. 


i  he  external  Coat  of  the  Stomach f 
on  its  convex  Side,  confifts  of  a  great 
Number  of  V pels  ;  on  its  concave  Side 
of  longitudinal  Fibres  (which,  when 
contracted,  diminifh  its  Length  )  ;  next 
to  this  Coat  lies  that  deferibed  by  (a) 
Rnyfchj  which  fupplies  the  canons 
Coat  immediately  under  it,  with  a  lu¬ 
bricating  Moifture,  that  makes  it  more 
eafily  capable  of  Motion.  The  convex 
Surface  of  this  mufcular  Coat  con  fills 
of  a  Series  of  orbicular  Fibres which 
encompafs  the  Stomachy  after  a  fpiral 
from  the  upper  Orifice  to  the 


Fyio- 
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5 Pylorus  ;  (and  by  their  Aftion  diminifti 
the  Breadth  of  the  Stomach  y)  the' con. 
cave  Part  confifts  likewife  of  two  Or¬ 
ders  of  Fibres,  the  firft  oblique,  which 
contra#  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach  ob¬ 
liquely  towards  its  back  Part,  and  by 
that  Means  diminifti  its  Length;  the 
fecond  Order  are  much  longer  than  the 
reft,  and  lie  par allel  to  the  Length  of 
the  Stomach,  embrace  the  whole  Fylo- 
rus,  and  uniting  at  the  back  Part  there¬ 
of;  encircle  its  upper  Orifice :  The  in¬ 
ternal  Coat  of  the  Stomach  is  much 
longer  than  any  other,  but  contained 
in  the  fame  Space ;  on  which  Account 
its  concave  Side  riles  into  Furrows,  and 
its  Surface  is  likewife  made  more  un¬ 
equal,  by  feveral  Glands  which  lye  on 
its  convex  Side,  and  terminate  in  its 
Cavity,  from  whence  a  mucilaginous  Hu - 
mour  is  leparated,  which  lubricates  the 
Stomach,  defends  it  from  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Food,  and  prevents  it  from 
adhering  to  its  Sides.  Several  arterial 
Branches  likewife  terminate  there,  which 
perpetually  exhale  a  thin  diluting  Fluid 
not  unlike  the  Saliva %  In  the  inter¬ 
nal 
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,  nal  Cavity  there  are  two  remarkable 
Sinus’s,  one  at  the  upper  Orifice,  the 
other  under  the  'Pylorus ,  which  is  larg¬ 
er!:,  and  by  that  Means  the  Food,  when 
propelled  there,  is  prevented  from  pafi- 
ling  off  unprepared  by  its  own  Gra¬ 
vity. 

The  Heat  of  the  Stomach  in  a  heal¬ 
thy  Man  is  greater  than  the  common 
Heat  of  the  Sun  in  a  Summer’s  Day ; 
and,  as  it  appears  by  Experiments ,  is 
more  eafily  fuited  for  the  Higefiion,  and 
Dijfolution  of  Bodies,  than  a  much 
greater  Heat ;  which,  by  carrying  off 
the  finer  T  articles,  frequently  fixes  and 
coagulates  what  by  a  milder  Heat  would 
be  attenuated  and  refolved:  From  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Stomach  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  an  inactive  chymical  Vef- 
fel,  agitated  with  fuch  a  Degree  of 
Heat,  the  Aliment  received  into  it,  di¬ 
luted,  and  mixed  with  the  Humours  se¬ 
parated,  and  contained  there,  will  be 
from  thence  greatly  attenuated,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  a  more  foft  and  fluid  Sub- 
fiance. 
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The  Comminution  of  the  Food  is  like* 
wife  greatly  aflifted  by  the  Air,  which 
is  intimately  mixed  with  it,  whofe  ex- 
pan  five  Force ,  when  retained  in  a  clofe 
warm  Place,  increafes  in  Proportion  to 
its  Heat,  and  the  Treffure  on  it ;  both 
which  are  in  the  Stomach  very  confider- 
able,  and  by  the  reciprocal  Motion  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  of  the  Mufcles  ot 
the  Abdomen  perpetually  varied  ;  by 
which  Means  the  intejline  Force  of  the 
Air  mixed  with  the  Food,  is,  from 
thence,  fucceflively  expanded,  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  more  powerfully  contributes 
to  a  greater  Comminution  of  it,  than  one 
continued  Freffure,  though  of  mum 
flronger  Force. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon  why  in 
feme  Time  after  a  full  Meal,  ( from 
this  increafed  Expansion  of  the  Air)  the 
Stomach  feems  more  filled,  and  op- 
preffed,  than  immediately  after  it  is 
finifhed. 


The 
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The  internal  Coat  of  the  Stomach , 
by  being  rugoft f  gives  a  necelfary  De- 
y  to  the  Aliment,  that  it  may  not 
eafily  pafs  off  indigefted J  but  receive  for  a 
longer  Time  the  ATion  of  the  Stomachy 
which  is  likewife  by  this  Strudlure pre¬ 
vented  from  being  at  any  Time  entirely 
empty,  fome  Jiemains  of  the  former 
Meal  being  always  retained  between  its 
rifing  Furrows  >  and  being  thence  ren¬ 
dered  very  affive  and  acrimonious J  con- 
iiitutes  with  the  falival  Juice >  which  is 
perpetually  fwahowed,  a  true  Ferment  ^ 
that  moll  commonly  promotes  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  next  Food,  and  in  fome 
Meafure  contributes  to  Digeftion,  by 
giving  a  greater  Attenuation  to  the  All. 
ment  thus  agitated:  But fitch  a  Fer¬ 
mentation,  though  often  begun  in  the 
Stomach ,  is  never  perfefted  there,  from 
the  Want  of  fufficieni:  Reft  and  Time  ; 
for  that  a  Fermentation  fhould  be  finilh- 
ed,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  fermenting 
Bodies  fhould  remain  undifturb’d  in  the 
fame  Feffel,  till  their  inteftine  Motion 
gtadually  ceafos,  which  is  prevented  by 
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the  mufcular  Fabric  of  the  Stomach 3 
which  produces  a  farther  Alteration  in 
the  Aliment 3  and  perpetually  expels  the 
finer  Parts  through  the  “Pylorus. 

When  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the 
Stomach  are  contracted,  its  Capacity  in 
Breadth  and  Length  is  diminifhed,  the 
Orifices  become  more  clofcd  and  contrac¬ 
ted  j  the  Wrinkles  in  the  internal  Coat 
approach  nearer  to  a  mutual  Contact ; 
by  which  Means  the  contained  Food 
receives  from  every  Part  a  great  Prefi¬ 
gure  and  Attrition which  powerfully 
contribute  to  attenuate,  and  reduce  it 
into  finer  Parts.  The  Force  ol  this 
mufcular  Action  on  the  Food  contained 
in  the  Stomach  is  very  confiderable,  and 
with  the  concurring  Force  of  the  Di¬ 
aphragm,  and  of  the  Mulcles  of  the 
Abdomen j  has  been  computed  by  (a) 
Pitcairn j  and  fome  others,  to  be  equal 
to  a  Weight  of  117088  Pounds,  which 


(a)  Dijfertatio  de  motu  quo  cibi  hi  ventriculo  rediguntur 
&A,  formant  fanguini  reficiendo  idoueant,  &  Eptfiola  ad 
Pkcarmura  qua  rsfpondctur  libido  Aftrucih 

appears 
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appears  to  be  incredible,  and  not  juft* 
ly  calculated* 

The  Force  of  this  mufcular  Motion 
f :&teris  par  thus)  Increafes  in  Proporti¬ 
on  to  the  Quantity 3  and  Acrimony ,  of 
whatever  is  received  into  the  Stomach : 
On  this  Account,  when  it  is  too  much 
diftended  by  Debauches,  it  becomes 
moft  incapable  of  difcliarging  its  Con¬ 
tents  ^  the  Fibres  being  thereby  irritated 
to  a  greater  Contraction ^  which  is  al¬ 
ways  more  particularly  ftrong  at  the 
Orifices j  than  in  'any  other  Farts ^  the 
Fibres  being  there  more  clolely  collect- 
ed,  and  compared  :  Hence  the  greateft 
Anxiety  often  fucceeds  from  too  great 
a  Debauch,  (the  Stomach  from  rile  ftrong 
Contraction  of  the  Orifices  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  difcliarging  the  opprefling  Load,) 
and  continues,  till  at  length  the  difi end¬ 
ing  Fr  efface  is  fo  great,  as  to  overcome 
the  Refiftance  of  either  Orifice ;  by  which 
Means  it  generally  terminates  in  a  diar¬ 
rhoea ,,  or  a  Vomitting >  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  in  the  latter,  the  Fibres  at  the 
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upper  Orifice  being  more  yielding,  and 
lefs  compacted* 

When  the  Stomach  is  moft  contra£l- 
,ed,  either  by  the  natural  Force  of  its 
j Fibres A  or  by  being  irritated  by  the 
ftrongelt  Emetics  (as  Monjieur  Chirac 
and  ‘ Pyertts  have  by  Experiments  de- 
monflrated)  its  Capacity  is  never  fo 
far  diminished,  as  to  bring  its  oppofite 
Sides  to  a  Contact;  (which  was  the  O- 
pinion  of  Titcairn  and  fome  others) 
therefore  the  mechanic  Action  of  the 
Stomach  preffes  only  on  that  Exeefs  of 
Food;  which  is  Sufficient  to  diftend'it 

t  .  y  « 

beyond  its  greateft  Contraction :  Thus 
if  the  Stomach;  when  mold  contracted, 
can  retain  fix  Ounces  of  liquid  Food ) 
then  if  twelve  are  received,  it  can  on¬ 
ly  exert  its  preffing  Force  on  the  fix 
Ounces,  which  will  neverthelefs  be  there¬ 
by  in  a  great  Meafure  communicated  to 
the  other  Six. 


The  orbicular  Fibres  chiefly  contri¬ 
bute  to  give  to  the  Stomach  its ficrijial- 
wic  Motion  j  which  is  not  equal  in  every 

Part, 
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Part,  but  fuceeffive,  beginning  at  the 
upper  Orifice  and  alternately  continued 
to  the  ‘Pylorus :  From  this  varied  Con¬ 
traction  j  and  Relaxation*  the  Food  re¬ 
ceives  a  more  exqnifite  Comminution * 
than  from  .a  continued  Prcffure ;  and  is 
thence  like  wife  determined  to  the  ‘Py¬ 
lorus  j  through  whole  contracted  Ori¬ 
fice  the  finer  Parts  ooze  out  into  the 

*  1  •  i  •  ■  n  f  i  *  •-  . 

• Duodenum*  and  the  groffer  remain  in 
the  Stomachy  till  by  a  longer  Repetition 
of  the  fame  Aflions,  they  are  fo  far 
attenuated  as  to  be  capable  of  palling 
off  the  fame  Way:  When  the  Stomach 
is  fo  far  emptied,  as  not  to  be  diftend- 
ed  beyond  its  natural  Tone,  the  Pylo¬ 
rus  becomes  fo  open  and  flaccid,  as  to 
give  an  eafy  PalTage  to  the  Food*  which 
is  thence  expelled  by  the  ferifialtic 
Motion  of  the  Stomach*  and  the  com- 
preflive  Force  of  the  circumambient: 
j  Parts* 

We  are  to  obferve  farther,  befides 
the  Alteration  which  the  Food  receives 
from  the  immediate  Heat,  and  mecha¬ 
nic  Action  of  the  Stomachy  it  is  n10.fi 

D  4  con- 
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conveniently  Pituated  between  the  larg- 
eft  and  moft  warm  Bowels  in  the  Bodyj 
to  receive  the  greateft  Advantages  of 
Heatj  and  Brejpure ;  on  its  right  Side 
the  Liver  is  placed,  whole  Heat from 
the  great  Quantity  of  Blood  circulating 
through  its  Vejfelsj  is  very  confidera- 
ble ;  on  the  left  Side  lies  the  Spleen ,  the 
Banc  re  as  under  it,  the  Diaphragm  a- 
bove  it,  by  whofe  Heat  and  Motion  it 
is  warmed,  and  agitated  ;  before  it  is 
placed  the  Beritoneum^  which  by  the 
fuccelFive  Action  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen j  gives  a  Motion  to  the  Sto¬ 
machy  oppofite  to  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  Diaphragm y  fo  that  it  lies  as 
in  a  Prefs  between  them ;  behind  it  is 
placed  the  Aorta „  the  largeft  Veffel  in 
the  Body,  whofe  Heat  and  conftant  Vi¬ 
brations  are  very  confiderable.  Who¬ 
ever  juftly  confiders  thefe  powerful  con¬ 
curring  Caufes,  will  Had  them  furficient 
to  account  for  all  the  Changes  which 
the  Food  receives  in  the  Stomach  ;  for 
its  A  Sion  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  generally  defcribed  to  be,  and  is  not 
capable  of  dilfolving  the  folid  Parts  of 

ani- 
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animal  or  vegetable  Bodies,  but  only  con- 
fifts  in  attenuating  and  expreffmg  their 
fluid  Parts.  This  is  confirmed  by  repeat¬ 
ed  and  obvious  Experiments ;  for 
rants j  Grapes  ^  or  any  other  Fruit  j  or 
Seed,  fwallowed  whole  and  intire,  with¬ 
out  chewing,  remain  fo  in  the  Excrement . 
From  whence  the  Reafon  plainly  appears 
why  the  Stomach  it  felf  is  not  diffolyed 
by  its  own  A<ftion,  of  which  it  muft 
certainly  be  in  great  Danger,  were  it 
formed  fo  tender  and  foluble,  and  con¬ 
tained  an  aftive  Ferment ;  or  could  it 
excite  fuch  a  powerful  Attrition j  as 
might  be  capable  of  diifolving  or  grind¬ 
ing  the  folid  Parts  of  fuch  Food  as  is  of¬ 
ten  received  into  it,  and  which  have  as 
ftrong  a  Cohefion  as  the  Subftance  of  the 
Stomach  it  felf. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  fome  A- 
ritmalsj  whofe  Stomachs  are  fo  hard  and 
callous,  and  the  mutual  Attrition  of  its 
Sides  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  alone  capable 
of  reducing  and  grinding  folid  Food : 
But  Fjigejiion  in  a  human  Body  is  per¬ 
formed  after  a  very  different  Manner; 

neff 
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neither  are  "Dogs  capable  of  diffolving 
any  folid  Food*  or  reducing  Bones  (as 
the  common  Notion  prevails)  into  a 
white  Excrement  by  the  A£tion  of 
their  Stomach  ;  for  if  they  are  given  to 
them  involved  in  any  Morfel,  and  (wal¬ 
lowed  whole,  they  will  be  difcharged 
unaltered  with  their  Excrement:  The 
white  Colour  which  is  often  obferved  in 
the  Excrement-  oiFDogs ,  and  which  is  in 
feme  Meafure  the  Caufe  of  this  Error, 
is  only  to  be  feen  when  they  have  firffc 
gnawed  the  Bones ^  and  reduced  them 
into  final  1  parts  before  they* have  been 
fwallowed. 


Mo  st  Authors  that  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  account  for  the  Higejiion  of  the 
Food  in  the  Stomachy  have  been  fo  fond 
of  fome  particular  Hypothecs „  as  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Opinion  of  others,  which,  tho’ 
not  entirely,  has  been  perhaps,  partly 
true:  Thus  the  Galenijis  have  afcribed 
the  Caufe  of  Digejlion  to  the  Heat  of 
the  Stomach ;  the  Cbymijis  to  a  dif- 
folving  Ferment j  and  others  to  the  me¬ 
chanic  Action  of  its  Fibres ,  and  of  the 

circum- 
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circumambient  Tarts :  ''‘Whereas  neither 
of  thefe  Caufes  is  alone  fufficient,  but 
all  in  fome  Meafure  concur  to  produce 
that  Alteration,  which  the  Food  re¬ 
ceives. 

BA  SI  L IV  S  V a  leu  tin  us  was  the 
fitft  among  the  Chymifis,  that  fuppof- 
ed  Digefiion  was  owing  to  an  Acid  dif» 
lolving  Menfiruum :  Faracelfus  receiv¬ 
ed  this  Opinion  from  him  :  Van  He l - 
mont  carried  it  farther,  and  afferted  that 
the  Spleen  prepared  this  Menfiruum , 
which  was  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  Stomach  by  the  V a  fa  brevia.  SyL 
viiis  rav’d  of  his  "Duumvirate 7  and  ear¬ 
ned  the  ColluElations  excited  in  the  Du¬ 
odenum  from  a  Mixture  of  an  acid  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  and  an  alkaline  Bile  into 
the  Blood,  and  endeavoured  to  account: 
not  only  for  Digefiion ,  but  for  moil  Di~ 
feafes  and  their  Method  of- Cure,  ei¬ 
ther  from  t he fe \Efferve fiencies  being  too 
mtenfeJ  or  too  languid,  Thefe  Notions 
prevailed  for  a  long  Time,  and  pro¬ 
duced  fatal  Errors,  till  they  were  at 
iengtii  exploded  by  greater  Improve¬ 
ments 
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meats  in  Anatomy,,  and  Chymifiry. 
Lower  has  moft  accurately  defcribed  the 
Courfe  of  the  Vejfels  diftributed  through 
the  chylopietic  Bowels >  and  has  fhewn 
that  the  Vafa  brevia  receive  a  Humour 
from  the  Stomach  „  but  convey  none  to  it: 
And  from  the  moft  exa£t  Experiments  it 
appears*  that  no  acid  or  alkaline  Humour 
is  either  ieparated  in  the  Stomach,  or 
in  any  other  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  neither 
are  fuch  Effervefcencies  thence  excited ? 
either  in  the  fir  ft  PaiTages,  or  in  the 
Blood.  Whatever  Acid  is  contained  in 
the  Stomach „  proceeds  from  the  Remains 
of  the  former  Foodj,  and  tho’  it  fre¬ 
quently  contributes  to  promote  cDigef~ 
tio?ij  yet  it  is  by  no  Means  abfblutely 
necelfary  to  it ;  and  we  find  by  Expe¬ 
rience  that  Elix .  Bropriet .  Tart .  and 
aromatic  Bitters „  which  contain  a  vola¬ 
tile  Saltj  and  are  of  a  Nature  oppo- 
fire  to  that  of  Acids ^  are  often  with 
Succefs  given  to  create  an  Appetite j  and 
mend  a  bad  cDigeftion :  And  it  is  farther 
obfervable,  that  the  Humours  which 
are  contained  in  the  Stomach  of  the  moft 

rapa- 
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rapacious  Birds  3  and  Beafis  of  Brey  3 
have  never  an  acid  but  a  filine  Talle* 

The  Aliment  thus  prepared  in  the 
Stomach j  and  expelled  into  the  Intef 
fines j  is  farther  attenuated y  and  pro- 
felled  into  the  LaCtealsj  by  the  con* 
trading  Force  of  the  IntefineSj  and  the 
compreffive  Motion  of  the  circumambi¬ 
ent  Parts ;  and  (from  every  Place  it  pat 
fes  through  ?  from  the  Time  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Mouth,  till  it  enters 
the  fubclavian  Vein  f)  is  perpetually  di¬ 
luted  by  the  Mixture  of  the  natural  pre¬ 
pared  Humours  of  the  Body ;  fo  that 
the  leaft  Part  of  that  Chyle  which  'en¬ 
ters  the  Blood,  is  compofed  of  the 
Food  taken  for  Nourifhment  :  The 
Food  is  mixed  with  a  mucilaginous  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  Saliva  j  in  the  Mouth*, 
in  the  Oefophagus „  and  Stomachy  with 
Humours  much  of  the  fame  Nature : 
In  the  ' 'Duodenum  with  the  pancreatic 
Juice j  and  the  Bile  ;  which  laft  is  the 
mo  ft  elaborate  Humour  in  the  Body* 
having  twice  circulated  through  the  laft 
Extremities  of  the  Arteries 3  and  thence 

acquired 
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acquired  fuch  a  faponaceous  Activity,  as 
chiefly  contributes  to  attenuate  the  Vif- 
cidity  of  the  Chyle,  and  to  give  it  an 
uniform  Confiftence :  In  the  other  In¬ 
terims  it  is  mixed  with  a  thin  Juice 
exhaling  from  the  Arteries,  and  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Humour  feparated  from  the 
Glands ,  defcribed  by  (a)  Peyerus :  In 
the  Mefentery  palling  through  the  Lac- 
teals  j,  and  in  the  thoracic  'Duel  ’tis 
perpetually  diluted  with  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Lympha ;  for  as  the  Vena  ca¬ 
va  receives  all  the  returning  Blood,  fo 
the  thoracic  Dull  receives  all  the  re¬ 
turning  lymphatic  Juices  of  the  Body, 
and  may  as  well  deferve  the  Name  of 
Vena  cava  lymphatic  a,  as  of  Duclus 
Chyliferus. 

Besides  the  Caufes  already  mention¬ 
ed,  it  is  propable  that  the  Chyle  is  im¬ 
pregnated  in  the  Stomach and  Intef- 
tines ,  with  a  great  Quantity  of  animal 
Spirits;  for  there  is  an  uncommon 
Diftribution  of  Nerves  to  thefe  Parts, 


GO  Tarerga  An  atomic  a,  Fxercit.  1  a. 
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and  much  greater  than  leems  fufficient 
for  their  mufcular  Motion  >  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  laft  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Nerves  terminate  la 
leveral  Parts  of  the  Body^  where  they 
are  difperfed,  and  perpetually  exhale 
that  elaborated  Fluid.  Hence  appears 
the  Reafon  why  fuch  as  have  a  bad 
Habit  of  Body  receive  but  an  imper¬ 
fect  Nourifhment  from  the  moll  con- 
coBed  and  belt  prepared  Aliment ;  the 
Chyle  made  from  thence  being  foon 
tinCtured  and  depraved  by  the  natural 
Juices j  which  are  mixed  with  it:  And 
why  fuch,  who  have  fafted  for  a  long 
Time,  or  have  recovered  from  acute 
Diftempers,  if  they  take  fuddenly  too 
great  a  quantity  of  Nourifhment,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  ObflruBions  >  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  Mefentery their  Fluids 
being  exhaufted  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as 
not  to  fupply  a  fufficient  Quantity  to 
dilute  and  prepare  the  Chyle. 

From  this  Account  of  cDigeftion}  may 
be  evidently  explained  the  Caufes  which 
naturally  excite  or  deprave  the  Appe¬ 
tite, 
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tite,  what  artificial  Stomachics  are  pro¬ 
per  to  reftore  it,  and  their  Manner  of 
Operation. 

HUNGER  is  produced  by  an  un- 
eafy  Irritation  of  the  nervous  Coats  of 
the  Stomach:  This  Senlation  is  particu¬ 
larly  excited  when  the  Stomach  is  moll 
empty,  either  by  the  Attrition  of  the 
Ruga  j,  which  then  approach  more 
clofely  to  a  mutual  Contaft,  or  by  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours which  are 

feparated ,  or  contained  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach . 

This  Acrimony  has  a  various  Ori- 
gine;  it  is  either  feparated  from  the 
Glands j  and  exhaling  Arteries  in  the 
Stomach and  is  then  of  a  f aline  Nature 
(on  which  Account  fcorbutic  Perfons 
are  mod  commonly  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  Appetite)  or  proceeds  from 
the  acid  Remains  of  the  former  Meal 
or  from  a  Regurgitation  of  the  bilious 
Juice  , which,  when  the  Stomach  is  emp¬ 
ty,  has  an  eafy  Admittance  into  the  flac¬ 
cid  Tylorus  >  on  this  Account  likewife 

Perfons 
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Perfons  of  an  atrabiliaricus  Conftitution 
in  whom  the  bilious  Humour  is  very  ao 
tive  and  pungent,  have  frequently  the 
moft  voracious  Appetite^  which  feme- 
times  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  Effects^ 
and  to  terminate  in  a  Fames  Canina . 


The  ant  of  an  Appetite  is  owing 
to  the  reverie  of  luch  Cauies  as  naturally 
excite  Hunger;  and  therefore  proceeds 
either  from  a  Relaxation  of  the  Stomach , 
or  from  a  Fault  in  the  Humours  fepara* 
ted  or  received  into  it. 


I  he  Humours  contained,  or  (eparated 
in  the  Stomach deprave  the  Appetite j 
when  either  from  an  oppreffing  Vifcidity ^ 
or  a  pungent  Acrimony  j  they  afford  a 
painful  or  a  difagreeable  Senfation  to 
the  nervous  Coat  of  the  Stomach ;  thus 
tho’  acid  and  bilious  Humour when 


contained  in  the  Stomach  not  vitiated, 
and  in  a  proper  Quantity,  contribute  to 
excite  an  Appetite  by  giving  an  agree¬ 
able,  tho’  an  uneafie  Senfation;  yet 
when  tneir  Acrimony  is  depraved,  or  too 
gieat,  or  the  Coats  of  tlie  Stomach  too 


E 


tender* 
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tender,  the  Irritation  thence  produced, 
by  being  increafed,  becomes  painful ;  for 
the  Catifes  of  Tleafure  and  Tain  differ 
only  in  a  (mail  Degree,  and  all  Pleafure 
is  attended  with  a  Stimulus which  is 
fo  far  uneafie,  as  ftrongly  to  prompt 
Perfons  fo  affeded  to  deffroy  it,  and 
when  increafed,  and  afterwards  gratify’d, 
it  terminates  either  in  Indolence,  or  Pain. 
On  this  Account,  the  greateft  Appetite , 
which  is  excited  from  long  Faffing, 
*  turns  at  length  to  a  naufeous  Abhor¬ 
rence  of  all  Foodj  the  Humours  hav¬ 
ing  thence  acquired  an  exalted  putrid 
Acrimony which  affords  a  painful  and 
difagreeable  Senfation* 


When  the  Want  of  an  Appetite  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres fucli 
Stomachics  are  required,  which  by  their 
Ajlringency  can  brace  them  up,  and 
bring  the  Ruga  more  clofely  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  Contact  and  Attrition,  and  by  be- 
•  # 


rng-  moderately  rjua?  iacreafe  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcular  Coats „  by  en¬ 
couraging  a  greater  Influx  of  animal 
Spirits. 


The 
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The  Cattles,  which  by  vitiating  the 
Humours  give  a  difagreeable  Senfatioa 
to  the  Stomacu,  are  various;  fuch  as 
nervous  Spafms ,  lndigejhon ,  from  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Stomach ,  an  irregular 
SDiet,  or  a  particular  bad  Habit  of  Bo¬ 
dy :  When  the  Stomach  is  thus  affected, 
Emetics,  or  flomachic  ‘Purgatives  muff; 
be  firft  ufed,  to  difcharge  the  vifcid  Hu¬ 
mours,  or  the  uneafie  Stimulus,  and  then 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  particularly  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  firft  Caufe  of  the  Diu 
order:  Thus,  for  Tnftance,  Agfa  fasti  da. 
may  prove  a  Stomachic  to  fome,  which 
in  others  would  excite  a  Naufea ;  cool¬ 
ing  Acids  are  proper  to  quicken  the 
Appetite  of  fuch,  whole  Humours  are 
too  hot,  and  inclined  to  Putrefaction ; 
Elix.  Propriet.  Tart.  Sal  Abfynth, 
which  are  of  a  reverfe  Nature,  are  moft 
fuitable  to  fuch,  vvhofe  Stomachs  abound 
with  cold,  ungrateful,  acid  Humours. 

PONG  Ft  NT,  fiimulating  Stoma¬ 
chics,  ought  never  to  be  given  when 
tile  Appetite  and  ‘ THgeftion  are  deprav— 

E  2  ed, 
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ed,  without  being  joyned  with  fucli  Me¬ 
dicines  as  id i'eng then  the  Stomachy  and 
help  Digeflion ;  for  they  only  afford  a 
dalle  deftrudive  Appetite }  and  are  foon 
blunted  and  abforbed  by  the  Food  which 
is  taken ;  while  the  Stomach ,  by  its  lan¬ 
guid  Heat  and  Motion,  and  that  of  the 
circumambient  Parts,  is  incapable  of  Dt- 
geftmg  it :  By  this  Means  Crudities  are 
colleded,  Obftrudions  of  the  Vifcera  are 
from  thence  formed,  and  what  was  de- 
figned  for  Nourifhment,  proves  at  length 
a  moll  certain  Deftrudion  to  the  Bo¬ 
dy  :  On  this  Account  the  Cuftom  of 
Whetting  in  a  Morning  has  been  lo  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  be  attended  with  a 
fatal  Confequence. 

In  lome  Conftitutions,  where  there  is 
an  univerfal  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres 
and  particularly  of  the  Stomach the 
Nerves  are  lo  fenfible  and  tender,  as  to 
be  ealily  irritated,  and  quickned  by  the 
Ufe  of  pungent  Stomachics :  But  when 
the  Stomach by  frequent  ‘Debauches. 
ins  been  greatly  diftended,  the  Fibres 
are  thence  apt  to  lofe  their  Tone,  and 

to 
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to  become  ^Paralytic,  and  infenfible  of 
the  ftrongeft  Irritations. ,  which  ftimu- 
lating  Medicines  can  excite:  In  fuch  a 
complicated  Cafe,  ajlringent,  warm ^  pun¬ 
gent  Stomachics  are  required,  which  may 
brace  the  Fibres,  and  by  their  Heat  en¬ 
courage  fuch  an  Afflux  of  animal  Spirits 
to  them  as  may  make  them  fenfible  of 
the  Stimulus,  the  Force  of  which  would 
be  otherwife  eluded:  Such  a  Method 
will  prevail,  (it  the  Diforder  be  not  fo 
tar  advanced  as  to  admit  of  no  Relief) 
Specially  if  joyned  with  Temperance, 
which  gives  the  diftended  Parts  Liberty 
to  recover  their  Tone,  and  with  Exer- 
cife >  .  which  is  the  moft  excellent  Sto¬ 
machic  and  Pigeftive,  as  it  powerfully 
contributes  to  promote  the  Contraction 
oi  the  Stomach ,  and  thence  the  Attri¬ 
tion  of  its  Rug#,  by  encouraging  a  grea¬ 
ter  Influx  oi  animal  Spirits  into  its  muf- 
cular^  Fibres ,  and  by  increafing  the  com- 

prefflve  Force  of  the  circumambient 
Parts. 

liin  Time,  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
TJigeftion  of  the  Aliment  in  the  firft  Paf- 

E  3  fegesf 
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fages,  is  varied  according  to  the  Nature 
Of  the  Food )  and  the  particular  Strength 
of  the  Confutation :  Liquids  foon  pafs 
into  the  Blood and  the  more  folicl  the 
Food  is,  the  longer  Time  is  required. 
(a)  JValeus  from  feveral  Experiments 
concludes,  that  common  folid  Food  in  a 
healthy  Man  is  in  the  Space  of  fix  Hours 
entirely  difcharged  out  of  the  Stomach 
changed  into  laudable  Chyle }  and  begins 
to  flow  into  the  Blood ;  and  (Id)  Lower , 
affilLed  by  his  Experiments,  fhews,  that 
in  two  Hours  more,  this  Chyle  is  chang¬ 
ed  into  Milk>  and  circulates  through  the 
Vejfels  in  that  Form ;  and  in  two  Hours 
more,  by  the  repeated  Force  of  the  Vef~ 
fils  acting  on  it,  but  particularly  of  the 
Lungs is  changed  into  Serum which 
is  that  animdl  Fluid  that  contains  all 
the  Materials  required  for  Nourifh- 
menf. 

Thus  the  Lungs  are  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  preparing  the  Chyle  fit  for 


(f  Epiflolt  i  r-  ad  Bart  hot.  d:  mot  u  Chyle  &  Sanguinis. 
W  D?  S.zngmms  Mot  a  &  Color  cf 

Non- 
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Nourishment,  and  finishing  the  fecond 
\ Digeftion  of  the  Aliment  ;  for  the  com* 
preffing  Force  of  their  Vefels ,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  increafed  by  the  Weight  of  the 
Air,,  contributes  to  give  a  greater  At¬ 
tenuation  and  Compaction  to  the  Humours 
contained  in  them,  than  in  any  other  Vefi 
fits  of  the  Body*  and  by  the  fame  Href- 
fur  e  of  Air  s  the  Form  of  the  ip  Veffels 
is  likewife  fo  altered,  that  the  unprepar¬ 
ed  chylous  Humours  (which  would  o- 
therwife  be  too  grofs  to  enter  the  mi¬ 
nute  V fie  Is  j  which  are  at  length  to  be 
nourifhed  by  them)  are  obliged  to  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  pulmonary  Veffels s  through 
Ha/fages  as  narrow  as  the  moft  minute 
Capillaries  of  the  Body  ;  for  the  (a)  Hi- 
ameter  of  a  fanguiferous  Artery  in  the 
Lungs before  it  terminates  in  a  Vein, 
is  fo  Small,  as  Scarce  to  admit  one  Globule 
of  Blood  to  pafs  through  it  without  be¬ 
ing  comp  relied  into  an  oval  Form  ;  but 
by  the  Force  of  the  Air  infpired,  this 


(/?)  Leciwenhoek  Tome,  2.  p.  204.  ‘Tom,  3.  Epli,  2  50 
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Canal  is  from  a  circular  >  changed  into 
an  elliptical  Figure;  by  which  Means  the 
circulating  Fluid  is  obliged  to  move 
through  PalTages,  which  are  by  fuch 
an  Alteration  rendered  much  more  nar¬ 
row  than  before,  fince  the  ‘Diameter  of 
a  Veffel  decreafes  in  Proportion,  as  it 
recedes  from  a  circular  Form :  Thefe  fan- 
gu  if  crons  Arteries  like  wife  in  the  Lungs 
(as  in  all  other  Parts  of  the  Body')  end 
in  Arteries  which  convey  Serum g  and 
thefe  into  more  minute ,  which  con¬ 
vey  a  Lympha ;  and  fince  by  the  fame 
PrefTure  of  Air  infpired,  thefe  minute 
circular  Canals  mu  ft  be  made  almoft  infi¬ 
nitely  lefs,  by  being  forced  nearer  to  a 
plane  Figure ;  it  from  thence  evidently 
follows,  that  whatever  Fluid  can  circu¬ 
late  through  them,  mult  certainly  be  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared,  and  capable  of  entering 
the  fmalleft  Vejfels  in  the  Body, 

By  the  Afliftance  of  thefe  feveral  con¬ 
curring  Caufes,  the  Food  is  changed  in¬ 
to  Serum j  which,  however  varioufly  ex¬ 
amined,  fhews  not  the  leaft  Tincture  of 
Acid  or  Alkali >  but  is  of  a  mild,  foft, 
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glutinous  Difpofition,  eafily  mixes  with 
Water,  and  is  alinoft  free  from  either 
Tafte  or  Scent  ;  if  warmed  with  a  gen- 
tie  Heatj  it  gradually  diffolves  away, 
and  lofes  all  its  Vifcidityj  but  if  expoi- 
ed  to  a  Degree  of  Heat  greater  than  that 
which  is  natural  to  a  human  BodyJ  it 
becomes  coagulated \  and  fo  folid  that  it 
ftrongly  refills  the  Knife :  Spirit  of  Wine 
mixed  with  it  produces  the  fame  Altera¬ 
tion,  with  this  Difference,  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  then  free  from  Butre faction. 

Hence  appears  the  Caufe  of  the 
Blood's  Vifcidity  in  all  inflammatory  Ca¬ 
fes,  proceeding  from  an  increafed  Degree 
of  Heat ;  the  Blood  in  the  Beginning  of 
fuch  Diftempers  being  often  perfectly  flo¬ 
rid and  mixed  with  a  due  Proportion 
of  Serum:  Hence  like  wife  appears  the 
great  Error  of  endeavouring  to  attenu¬ 
ate  fuch  Blood j  by  flimulating >  volatile  3 
alkaline  Medicines  and  BliflerSj  which 
by  increafing  the  Motion  and  Heat  of 
the  Blood  mult  confequently  increafe  its 
Vifcidity .  This  Error  is  in  feme  Mea- 
Pure  owing  to  afcribing  the  common 

Pro- 
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Properties  of  a  homogeneous  Fluid  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  the  Blood j  and  the  Alterations  it 
receives  from  mechanic  Caufes  acting  on 
it,  whereas  it  is  heterogeneous >  and  en¬ 
dued  with  Properties  only  peculiar  to 
this  Fluid .  It  acquires  a  Vifcidity >  tho’ 
of  a  very  different  Nature,  either  from 
too  intenfe  Motion  and  Heat  ^  or  from  a 
Circulation  too  languid;  in  this  laft  Cafe 
the  Globules  of  the  Humours  receive  larg¬ 
er  Superficies j  and  become  fipecifically 
lighter  ;  in  the  former  Cafe  their  Specific 
Gravity  is  increafed,  and  they  are  fo 
compared  and  prelfed  together,  that  they 
aim  oft  become  folid,  and  unfit  for  longer 
Motion:  The  Want  of  this  DiftincHon 
has  been  the  Caufe  of  great  Errors  in 
Practice ;  for  the  Method  of  altering 
each  Vifcidity  is  very  different,  and  the 
Reafon  which  is  commonly  given  for  the 
Ufe  of  fiimulatingj  volatile  Medicines, 
in  an  inflammatory  Coagulation  of  the 
Humours j  (that  when  Blood  is  taken  out 
of  the  Body ^  and  mixed  with  them,  it 
does  not  receive  fuch  a  ftrong,  and  quick 
Coagulation  as  otherwife)  is  the  ftrongeft 
Argument  that  can  be  offered  againft  the 

Ufe 
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Ufe  of  them  ;  for  then  it  is  tnoft  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  is 
intirely  owing  to  the  Want  of  fufficient 
Motion,  as  it  is  likewife  in  a  Leuco- 
phlegmatia ,  a  particular  Sort  of  Fever, 
and  feveral  chronic  Diforders ,  where 
ftich  a  Method  is  greatly  ferviceable;  but 
the  Difparity  is  very  great,  when  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  proceeds  from  too 
intenfe  Heat  and  Motion,  and  which  muft 
be  unavoidably  increaled  by  fuch  aCtive 
Preparations. 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Error  of 
fuch  who  affert,  that  fpirituous  Liquors 
attenuate  the  Blood;  and  likewife  the 
Reafon  why  fuch  who  are  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  them  are  fubjeCt  to  Obftruffi- 
ons ,  " "Polypus’ s ,  Palpitations  of  the  Hearty 
and  nervous  Contraptions. 

This  coagulated  Serum ,  diftilled  from 
a  Retort ,  placed  in  a  Sand-heat,  by  a 
Eire  of  the  firft  Degree,  affords  a  Spirit 
or  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  impregnated 
with  a  great  Quantity  of  volatile  Salt ; 
the  fire  increaled  to  the  fecond  Degree 

raifeg 
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raifes  a  volatile ,  alkaline  Spirit ,  with  a 
tranfparent,  light  Oil,  of  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour,  and  a  fetid  Smell :  The  laft  Force 
of  the  Fire  raifes  a  black,  thick,  fetid 
Oil;  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort  re¬ 
mains  the  Caput  Mortuum,  a  black  Earth, 
light  and  fpongy,  which  calcined  in  an 
open  Fire  becomes  white  and  inlipid  ; 
but  cannot  receive  any  farther  Alteration, 
tho’  expofed  to  the  moft  violent  Degree 
of  Heat. 

I  his  Serum  which  is  thus  found  by 
Experiment,  endued  with  this  Variety 
ot  Qualities,  is  that  from  whence  all  the 
Solids  and  fecreted  Fluids  of  a  human 
Body  are  continually  fupplyed  and  re¬ 
paired. 

1  here  is  no  Solid  but  what  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fmaller  Parts  exaftly  like  the 
gi eater,  (ji)  Leuvsenhoek  has  dilcovered, 
that  the  pe  Ft  oral  Mufcle  of  a  Flea  is' 
the  fame  in  Form  as  the  pectoral  Muf- 


CO  fonu  2,  p,  j i* 
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tie  of  an  Ox,  and  (a)  that  the  largeft 
Mufcles  in  the  Body  are  com  poled  of 
fmaller  Mufcles  j  which  differ  only  in 
Magnitude  not  in  Form.  if)  Malfiighi- 
iis  and  (e)  Havers  difcovered  that  the 
Bones  confift  of  feveral  concentric  Cylin¬ 
ders,  the  fame  in  Form,  tho’  gradually 
decreafing.  The  larger  Vejfels  confift  of 
fmaller,  and  the  minute  Vejfels  which 
have  been  difcovered,  and  appear  to  be 
incredibly  fmaller  than  the  fineft  Hair, 
00  ate  in  Form  like  the  largeft.  A 
fanguiferous  Artery ,  before  it  ends  in  a 
Vein,  is  fo  fmall  that  fit  only  admits 
one  Globule  of  Blood,  and  throws  off'  a 
lateral  Branch  whofe  Diameter  is  lefs 
than  the  laft  Orifice  of  the  fanguiferous 
Artery :  This  is  the  Origine  of  the  fe- 
rous  Artery,  which  after  being  greatly 
extended  and  ramified,  before  it  termi- 
nates  in  a  ferous  Vein ,  emits  a  lateral 
Branch ,  whofe  ‘Diameter  is  4  lefs  than 


(a)  ’Tom.  1.  part  2 .  p,  4 6,  47, 

O)  ‘Tom.  2.  214® 

OJleologia  nova a  Tab.  i.  Fig.  1.  a.  a.  &  o 
W  Letjwenhoek  Tom,  2-  p.  57,  58, 
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the  laft  Orifice  o I  the  fierous  Artery  / 
Fliis  is  the  Origine  of  the  lymphatic 
Artery,  which,  after  various  Ramificati¬ 
ons,  ends  likewife  in  a  lymphatic  Vein . 
1  he  Humours,  that  peculiarly  belong  to 
thefe  V fie  Is,  decreafe  in  the  fame  Pro- 
portion ;  for  a  Globule  of  Blood  is  com- 
pofed  ol  fix  Globules  of  Serum,  (a)  and 
a  Globule  of  Serum  is  compofed  of  fix 
Globules  of  Lympha,  Thus  far  Difco- 
veries  have  been  made  by  the  Ufe  of 
Microficopes  and  Injections ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  feveral 
decreafing  Series  of  Vejjels  yet  undifco- 
vered,  that  can  no  more  be  the  Ob]e& 
or  our  Sight  than  Air,  their  Humours 
being  fo  pellucid  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
are  tranfinitted,  not  reflected,  from  them ; 
and  their  Orifices  fo  fmajl,  that  no  arti- 
ficial  Liquor  yet  known  can  be  injected : 
But  it  may  be  fafely  concluded,  that  the 
Vcffels  undilcovered  are  in  Form  like 
the  largeft,  fince  fo  great  an  Uniformity 
is  to  be  obferved  through  the  whole 


» 
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animal  0 economy and  fuch  an  exact  A- 
nalogy  is  particularly  kept  up  between 
the  greated,  and  the  molt  minute  Vejfels , 
which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  fined: 
Microfcopes. 

The  Quantity  of  the  Fluids  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  Solids:  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  a  fat  and  a  lean  Man 
chiefly  con  fids  in  a  Collection  of  ufelels, 
inactive  0/7,  which  oppreffes  the  Body 
of  the  former;  for  fuch  a  one  emaciated 
by  a  Confumption  has  dill  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Veff'els  as  before,  tho’  more  wad¬ 
ed  and  abraded  ;  for  he  then  retains  the 
perfect  Ufe  of  his  Reafon  and  Senfes;  and 
if  any  of  the  Solids  by  this  Confumption 
were  entirely  dedroyed,  the  Veff'els  of 
the  Brain ,  as  being  mod  tender,  could 
not  efcape :  This  great  Difparity  may  be 
likewife  hence  confirmed,  that  of  twen¬ 
ty  five  Grains  of  the  Brain  expo  fed  to 
the  Air,  twenty  four  exhale,  and  only- 
one  Grain  of  Solid  remains.  Even  the 
Bones ,  wafhed  often  with  Water,  and  exr 
pofed  to  the  Sutij  lofe  nine  Parts  in  ten. 
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All  the  Solids  are  nervous and  take 
their  Origine  from  the  Brain ^  for  (a) 
Malpighius  has  obferved,  that  the  Em¬ 
bryo  in  the  Womb,  whofe  Form  is  like  a 
Worm,  and  which  firft  conftitutes  the 
Jpinal  Marrow j  is  the  Bajis  from  whence 
all  the  Solids  in  the  Body  proceed.  Five 
limpid  "‘Drops  grow  from  it,  which  after¬ 
wards  form  the  Lobes  of  the  Brain 9  from 
which  the  two  Globes  of  the  Eye  next 
appear;  from  the  Middle  of  this  Carina 
arifes  an  incurve  Tube that  has  four  un¬ 
equal  ^Protuberances;  which  by  Degrees 
inclining  to  each  other,  form  the  Heart  ; 
irom  whofe  Tendons  the  V ?(fels  take  their 
Origine  :  All  the  Glands Bowels  and 
Membranes are  formed  of  theie  Vejjels 
varioully  difpofed  ;  the  Bones  are  formed 
from  Membranes  hardning  by  Degrees 
to  Cartilages j  and  then  to  Bones  ;  from 
whence  it  appears  that  every  folid  Sta¬ 
men  of  the  Body  is  nervous . 


(<?)  Be  ovo  incub  ato  p*  70.  ad  S3, 
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The  gradual  Alterations ,  which  (a) 
Ruyfch  has  obferved  in  human  Embry- 
os_,  agree  fo  exa&ly  with  the  Obferva- 
tions  which  Malpghms  has  made  on  the 
Egg,  that  it  feems  very  necelTary  fir  ft 
to  fhew  how  the  fmall  Embryo  in  the 
Egg  is  nourifhed,  and  what  Alterati¬ 
ons  happen  till  the  Chicken  is  produc¬ 
ed,  before  a  juft  Account  can  be  given 
how  Nutrition  is  performed  in  a  human 
Body, 

The  Shell,  or  outward  Integument ? 
proceeds  from  a  mucilaginous  Humour 
feparated  from  feveral  Glands ^  placed 
near  the  Amis „  which  hardens  by  De¬ 
grees,  the  Egg  being  intirely  foft  three 
Days  before  its  Exjndjion  >  next  to  this 
lies  a  tenacious  Membrane  ^  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  internal  Teriofteum^ 
or  the  Ttura  Mater ;  under  this  lies 
another  Membrane  ^  more  tender  than 
the  Former,  like  the  Eia  Mater .  The 


0?)  The  fa  vr,  vi.  ‘Tab,  z .  Fig,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
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Egg  has  two  Angles j  the  one  obtufe, 
and  the  other  more  acute,  the  Telk  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  Center .  Between  this,  and 
the  Shell,  the  White „  or  Albumen „  is 
placed,  which  is  not  a  loofe  Fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  one  Cavity,  but  confifts  of  fe- 
veral  Series  of  concentric thin  Mem¬ 
branes  gradually  decreafing,  like  fmall  Cir¬ 
cles  within  a  large  one.  Between  each 
of  thefe  the  Albumen  is  contained,  in 
whole  Center j,  between  the  obtufe  An¬ 
gle  and  the  Telk ^  the  Embryo  is  placed 
in  a  fmall  Bag ,  containing  a  fingle  liquid 
Drop. 

The  Hen  broods  on  this  Eggj  and 
by  her  genial  Heat  the  White  next  to 
her  Body,  contained  between  the  firft  and 
lecond  Membrane,  begins  to  be  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  to  move  by  Degrees  into  the 
next,  and  the  Motion  and  Warmth  being 
continued,  is  by  progreflive  c Undulations 
propelled  through  the  various  Series  of 
the  Albumen till  it  arrives  at  the  fmall 
Bagj  where  it  is  received  by  the  Embryo 
for  Nonrijhment , 


How 
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How  great  the  Attenuation  of  this  Hu¬ 
mour  muft  be,  appears  to  any  one  who 
confiders  the  minute  Size  of  the  Animal¬ 
cule  receiving  it  for  Nourifhment,  a  (a) 
tboufand  of  which  are  fcarce  equal  to  a 
Grain  of  Sand :  But  this  Humour ,  tho’ 
already  wonderfully  attenuated,  muft  be 
yet  much  more  fubtilized,  before  it  is 
fufficiently  prepared  for  Nourijbment ,  and 
can  circulate  through  all  the  decreafin? 
Series  of  V effels,,  which,  tho’  not  viable, 
are  i ch nog rag h ic ally  defcribed  in  the  Em- 
bryo  (f)  even  of  the  moft  minute  Ani¬ 
mal ;  for  as  yet  there  is  as  great  a  Dif¬ 
ference  between  it,  and  the  laft  elabo¬ 
rate  Juice ,  which  nourifhes  the  Embryo „ 
as  between  the  crude  Chyle  in  a  human 
body j  and  that  Fluids  which  conftantly 
evaporates  by  infenfible  Terfgiration. 

There  appears  to  be  no  Difference 
between  the  White  of  the  Egg}  and 
the  Serum  ci  tne  Blood  1  for  however 

^  -1  - ~ - — ,■  n— 
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varioufly  examined,  they  afford  in  every 
Refped  the  lame  cPh&nomenaJ>  (a)  and 
the  Alterations,  which  each  receives  in 
being  prepared  for  Nourifhment,  depend 
on  the  fame  Caufes.  The  Secretion  of 
the  former  proceeds  from  the  Heat  ol 
the  Hen  fitting  on  it,  and  if  the  Heat  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Egg  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  Hen it  no  lon¬ 
ger  remains  fit  for  Nourifhment,  but 
becomes  coagulated,  neither  will  it  nou- 
rifh  if  the  Heat  be  lefs;  but  if  a  juft  De¬ 
gree  of  Heatj  tho^  artificial,  be  preferv- 
cd,  the  Embryo  will  be  thereby  nourifh* 
ed,  and  brought  forth.  (Which  Method 
has  been  fuccefsfully  pradiled  with  Stoves 
in  /Egypt.  (JP)  After  the  fame  Manner, 
the  Adion  of  the  Velfels  produces  the 
fame  Alteration  on  the  Serum  in  a  hu¬ 
man.  Body j  as  the  Heat  of  the  Hen  on 
the  Albumen  in  the  Egg ;  for  when  that 
is  regular  and  equal,  it  diffolves  to  the 
greateft  Degree  of  Fluidity,  till  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  entering  and  nourifhing  the  de- 


O)  p-  39* 

(4)  Flini;  I'ijhria  natural.  X  />,  s.  Cap.  54. 
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decreafing  Series  of  Nefflels:  But  when** 
ever  the  Aftion  of  the  Veffels  on  the  Se¬ 
rum  is  increafed,  it  acquires  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  Vifcidity;  and  as  the  Humours  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  laft  V ?jjels  of  a  human  Bo¬ 
dy,  where  Nutrition  is  chiefly  performed, 
retain  no  longer  a  coagulating  Quality, 
but  are  fo  fine  as  entirely  to  exhale,  fo 
like  wife  the  Albumen >  when  prepared  fit 
to  nourifh  the  Embryo  by  palling  through 
the  decreafing  Series  of  Membranes  ^ 
will  by  no  Means  coagulate,  if  expofed 
to  any  Degree  of  Heat,  (a)  Befides,  the 
Heat  of  a  healthy  Man,  meafured  by  a 
Thermometer  >  is  the  fame  as  the  venial 

V — * 

Heat  of  the  Hen ;  and  where  there  is 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,,  we  may  fafe- 
ly  conclude,  there  is  the  fame  Quantity 
of  Motion:  Therefore,  Nutrition  muft 
be  performed  after  the  fame  Manner  in 
each,  for  where  the  Materials j  and  the 
phyfical  Caufes  are  the  lame,  fo  will  their 
Effefts  be. 


(  ?)  R:\Vnu  de  Motu  Cordis.  Prrp.f  VI. 
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The  White  of  the  Egg  alone  give£ 
Nourijhment  to  every  Part  of  the  Em¬ 
bryo ,  unlefs  fome  Exhalations,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Hen  or  the  Air,  may  in 
fome  Meafure,  perhaps,  contribute  to  it : 
And  that  fuch  fubtle  B  articles  fit  for 
Nourijhment  ^  byethat  Means,  come  to 
the  Embryo j  is  fufficiently  manifeft,  be- 
caufe  the  Chicken ,  weighed  immediately 
after  it  is  produced,  is  heavier  than  the 
White  was,  whereas  that  alone  is  con- 
fumed,  the  Telk  ftill  remaining  entire. 
So  neither  from  the  Serum  alone,  in  a 
human  Body is  Nourifhment  obtained; 
for  the  Air  is  a  common  Chaos  of  all 
Sorts  of  fubtile  Bodies perpetually  float¬ 
ing  in  it;  audit  is  more  than  probable, 
that  among  them  there  are  feveral  Exha¬ 
lations  from  Animals  and  Plants fit  to 
afford  Nourijhment  /  and  that  fuch  are 
received  into  the  ab for  bent  Vejfels  of  the 
Body^  is  inoff  evident  from  feveral  Ex¬ 
periment  sy  and  particularly  from  Obfer - 
vat  ions  made  on  hydropic  al  Berfons,  who 
are  apt  to  receive  a  conficlerable  Addi¬ 
tion  to  their  Weight  in  a  moift  Air,  from 

the 
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the  Water  imbibed  through  their  Pores; 
but  there  is  no  Water,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  but  what  contains  ‘Particles  fit 
for  Nourifbment* 


Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
fihort  Account  of  the  Origine  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  our  Solids  and  Fluids ;  which 
lafir,  if  rightly  elaborated,  always  con-* 
tain  Parts  fit  to  repair  the  perpetual 
Decays  of  the  Body ;  it  only  remains 
now,  more  particularly  to  defcribe  the 
Manner  how  this  Nourijhment  is  per¬ 
formed. 


The  feveral  Canals  in  a  human  Body 
have  new  empty  Interfaces  perpetually 
made  in  them,  which  require  a  conftant 
Repair,  by  being  abraded  by  Attrition ^ 
the  unavoidable  Effect  of  Motion ^  and 
by  being  dif  rafted  by  the  preffing  Force 
of  the  circulating  Humours;  for  fince  all 
the  Lines  of  a  Fluid,  moving  in  a  conic 
Veflel  from  its  Bafts  ^  to  the  Extremity 
of  it,  are  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  Ca¬ 
nal ,  all  the  Points  of  that  Fluid  (except 
that  Cylinder  s  the  ‘Diameter  of  whofe 
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Bafis  is  equal  to  the  laft  Orifice  of  the 
Artery)  muft  neceflarily  move  with  a 
Refinance  to  their  Motion „  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  extend  the  Sides  of  that  Canal 
according  to  its  longer  Axis  ;  but  all  the 
Veffels ,  being  elaftic „  refift  and  repel  that 
Fluid  with  the  lame  Force ;  and  the 
Brejfure  of  the  fucceeding  Humours  be¬ 
ing  too  great  to  fuffer  its  Retreat,  it  muft 
unavoidably  prefs  again  ft,  and  diftend 
the  Sides  of  the  Canal;  by  which  Means 
it  will  be  likewife  widened  in  every 
Point:  But  as  its  Refinance  increales  in 
Proportion  to  its  CDiftention  ^  fuch  a  fu- 
perior  Force  is  thence  received  from  its 
fucceeding  Contraction >  as  is  fufficient  to 
propel,  and  continue  the  Circulation. 
From  this  Action  oi  th tHumourSj  and  Re- 
action  of  the  Veffels,  depends  that  Motion 
of  the  Bloody  which  is  obfervable  from 
a  differed  Artery  ;  and  which  does  not 
flow  in  a  free  equal  Stream ^  but  has  a 
fubfultpry  interrupted  Motion. 

This  cDijlcntion  of  the  Canaf  by 
which  Means  the  Parts  of  it  are  fepa- 
rated,  produces  the  Want  of  a  new  Sup- 
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ply  more  than  the  Force  of  Attrition 
in  tender  young  Animals,  and  {ceteris 
garibus,  )  the  lefs  diftant  they  are  from 
their  Origine,  the  greater  the  'Diftrac - 
tion  of  the  Fibre  is  ;  but  it  is  probable^ 
that  in  the  fame  Proportion  this  de~ 
creafes,  the  Force  of  Attrition  increafes; 
for  the  more  firm  any  Body  becomes^ 
the  greater  is  the  Difficulty  to  feparate 
its  Parts  by  Motion j  and  the  more  ca¬ 
pable  it  is  by  the  fame  Means  to  excite 
a  violent  Attrition . 


Hence  it  appears,  that  a  human  Bo* 
dy  continues  to  grow,  while  the  impel* 
ling  Force  of  the  Heart  is  greater  than 
the  refijling  Force  of  the  Vejfels  ;  and  re¬ 
mains  at  a  ftand,  while  there  is  an  /Equi¬ 
librium  between  the  impelling  Force  of 
the  one,  and  the  Refiftance  of  the  other. 
But  as  the  Vejfels  gradually  become  more 
compad  and  folid,  they  begin  in  their 
Turn  to  get  the  better  of  the  Force  of 
the  Heart  j  Old  Age  advances  in  the 
fame  Proportion,  and  (  if  the  Expreffion 
may  be  allowed  )  the  Man  grows  back 
again. 
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Hence  the  Defe&s  of  Old  Age  arc 
lirft  obfervable  in  the  Lofs  of  the  fineft 
Animal  Faculties,  for  the  Vejfels  defti- 
ned  for  thefe  Ules,  as  being  mod  mi¬ 
nute,  are  firft  comprefled,  a  Lethargic 
Indolence  feizes  every  Part,  the  Vejfels 
gradually  become  more  inflexible ,  till 
at  length  their  Refinance  is  fo  great, 
and  the  contracting  Force  of  the  Heart 
from  its  Rigidity  fo  weak  ,  that  it  is 
at  length  incapable  of  expelling  what  it 
contains,  and  regularly  delifts  from  Mo~ 
iion ..  Such  a  one  cannot  fo  properly  be 
faid  to  die,  as  that  he  ceafes  to  live* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  human 
Body  is  gradually  deftroyed  by  the  lame 
Circulation  which  fupports  it ;  that  the 
more  quick  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
is,  the  fooner  Old  Age  will  advance,  and 
that  (  c&teris  paribus  )  the  Number  of 
Years,  to  which  all  Men  may  attain,  will 
be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  to  the  Velocity  of 
their  Pulfes.  Thus  allowing  70  or /'Years 
for  the  common  Age  of  Man,  and  60  or 
b  Pulfes  in  a  Minute  for  the  common 
Meafure  of  Pulfes  in  a  temperate  Terfon% 

and 
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and  putting  c  for  the  Number  of  Mi* 
, nutes  in  a  Year;  then  c  b  f  =2209032000 
the  Number  of  Pulfes  in  his  whole  Life. 
But  if  another,  by  Intemperance ,  forces 
his  Blood  into  fuch  a  Motion  as  may 
give  75  or  z  Pulfes  in  a  Minute,  then 
— f  =  b-p-  =  56  the  Number  of  Years 
in  which  fuch  a  Perfon  will  run  out 
the  fame  Number  of  Pulfesy  which  by 
the  former  Computation  would  hold  to 
threefcore  Years  and  ten,  by  which 
Means  he  will  finifh  his  limited  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pulles  or  Years  fourteen  Tears 
fooner  than  otherwife,  and  univerfally 


Hence  it  appears,  how  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceffary  Temperance  is  to  prolong  Life, 
without  confidering  the  feveral  Acci¬ 
dents  which  an  irregular  Courfe  is  fub- 
jed  to,  and  which  by  bringing  on  acute t 
and  chronic  Diforders,  frequently  cuts 
fhort,  and  finifhes  the  Age  of  Man  long 
before  its  natural  common  ‘Period ;  for 
tho’  Intemperance  fhould  happen  to  be 
exempted  from  any  fudden  Danger,  yet 
by  quickning  the  Wheels  of  the  Machine t 

it 
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it  mufl:  unavoidably  haften  the  Unravel¬ 
ling  of  the  Thread  of  Life ,  which  would 
otherwife  be  more  flowly  fpun  out  to 
a  greater  Number  of  Years.  This  is 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  ftri&eft  Rea- 
foning ,  but  is  confirmed  by  repeated 
Obfervation  ;  fince  fuch  Perfons  who  are 
moft  remarkable  for  their  Temperance j 
who  live  chiefly  on  Vegetables ,  and  ufe 
Wine  j  and  an  animal  ‘Diet  fparingly, 
commonly  live  to  the  greatefl:  Age.  The 
great  Lord  Verulam  (a)  has  oblerved 
of  all  Animals  in  general,  that,  cateris 
paribus^  fuch  who  have  a  cold  Confti- 
tution  live  in  Proportion  longer  than 
fuch  who  have  a  warm,  a&ive  Temper. 
It  may  be  obferved  likewife,  that  the 
Age  of  Man,  which  before  the  Flood 
was  very  great,  when  fuch  Things  were 
taken  for  Food  which  the  Earth  pro¬ 
duced,  quickly  decreafed  when  the  Ufe 
pf  animal  Diet  was  allowed. 

The  fame  circulating  Force  of  Hu¬ 
mours j  that  deftroys  the  Solids,  repairs 
them  ;  the  one  is  fucceflive  to  the  other, 


(a)  Hifloria  Vit£  Mortis. 
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(  if  the  Humours  be  well  prepared  : )  For 
the  circulating  Fluids  by  its  Motion 
abrading  a  Particle  of  the  (olid  Canaf 
may  with  the  lame  Force  immediately 
fupply  another  ;  and  that  abraded  cir , 
dilating  Particle  may  be  apply’d  to  a 
different  Tore ,  and  be  again  folid.  This 
ExpulfiOHj  and  Re-application  of  Par¬ 
ticles^  is  perpetually  continued  through 
the  whole  Longitude  of  the  Canal ;  but 
at  the  End  of  it,  this  abraded  Parti¬ 
cle  unavoidably  exhales ,  and  is  loft  : 
This  Exhalation  is  conftant  in  four 
Parts  of  the  Body,  where  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Vejfels  terminate  :  viz. 
In  every  Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Body . 
2.  In  the  large  internal  Cavities.  3.  In 
the  Glands ;  and  4.  Between  the  Surfaces 
of  the  contiguous  Vejfels. 

Every  Vejfel  is  nourilhed,  and  abra¬ 
ded  by  the  fame  Humour  that  circulates 
through  it  :  The  Serum  alone  circu¬ 
lates  through  all  the  decreafmg  Series 
of  V ejfels ,  but  in  the  moft  minute,  and 
diftant,  is  more  attenuated and  fubti- 
lized .  The  Sides  of  the  larger  Canals 

are 
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are  compofed  of  various  Complications 
of  fmall  nervous  Veffels ,  as  a  Cable  is 
made  of  fmaller  Ropes  gradually  de- 
creafing,  all  which  confift  of  fmall  Threads 
of  Hempj  varioufly  twilled,  and  inter- 
woven. 

» 

Nutrition  is,  therefore,  mofl  perfe£lly 
performed  in  thefe  minute  diftant  Ra¬ 
mifications,  which  compofe  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Body ,  and  contain  the  moll 
elaborated  Juices  ;  and  not  only  re¬ 
quires  a  juft  Preparation  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  Materials  of  Nourifhment ,  but  a 
due  Afflux  of  animal  Spirits  to  the  Vef- 
fels  which  are  to  be  nourifhed  ;  for  it  is 
oblervable,  that  any  Part  of  the  Body 
quickly  languifhes  and  decays,  if  either 
the  Nerve j  or  Artery  which  is  deftined 
to  it,  be  deftroyed  :  But  however,  this 
Inaptitude  for  Nourifhment ,  which  fu ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Deftruftion  of  a  Nervej  does 
not  prove  that  the  animal  Spirits  can 
repair ,  or  increafe,  the  folid  mufcular 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  (  for  we  find  that 
confumptive  Perfons  have  frequently  a 
large  Stock  of  Spirits ,  and  that  fat  Men 

are 
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are  rather  remarkable  for  an  Inablivity 
of  Mind')  tho7  a  free  Influx  of  them 
Into  fuch  Parts  as  are  to  be  nourifhed 
is  abfolutely  neceifary :  For  the  Circu¬ 
lation  s  and  confequently  Nutrition,  not 
only  depends  on  the  Force  of  the  Heart- 
but  on  the  vibrating  Motion  of  the  Vef- 
fds,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  thefe 
animal  Nerves,  which  take  their  Ori- 
gine  from  the  Brain,  and  clofely  en- 

•a 

circling  all  the  various  Ramifications 
of  the  Aorta ,  afford  that  fen  fib  le  Ener¬ 
gy,  which  enables  them  to  give  a  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Appfltion  to  the  Materials 
of  Nourijbment ,  which  the  Vejfels , 
otherwife  inactive ,  only  contain ,  and 
fupply. 

Thus  the  Ancients  with  great  Rea- 
fon  diftinguifhed  three  Sorts  of  Nerves 
Animal,  Vital,  and  fuch  as  are  princi¬ 
pally  defigned  for  Nourijbment  ;  the  two 
former  proceeding  from  the  Cerebrum , 
and  Cerebellum,  and  are  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  Productions  of  the  Carotids  and 
Jugulars,  as  the  others  are  the  laft  Ra¬ 
mifications  of  the  Aorta ;  They  are  all 

equally 
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equally  ( a )  nervous  ;  the  Humours  they 
contain  are  feparated  from  the  fame 
Bloodj  and  receive  in  a  great  Meafure 
their  different  Properties,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Complication  of  thefe  almoft  in¬ 
finitely  extended  V effels* 


The  laft  conftituent  folid  Stamina  of 
a  human  Body  are  mere  Earth  y  for 
they  are  not  diffolvable  in  TV ater Fire  ^ 
OiV  Spirit  *  or  Air  y  neither  is  the 
ftrongeft  Force  of  Fire,  tho*  ever  fo 
long  continued,  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
mechanic k  Form  of  a  Hair  y  but  thele 
pure  elementary  Parts,  by  repeated  At¬ 
tritions  and  Comminutions are  fo  at¬ 
tenuated,  that  they  conftitute  part  of 
the  moft  fluid  Humour ^  which  enters 
into  the  moft  minute  Nerves  of  the 
Body  y  otherwife  they  could  not  nou- 
rifh,  if  their  Parts  were  not  lefs  than 
the  Orifice  of  the  moft  minute  Nerve 
in  the  Body j  which  is  to  be  nourifhed; 
bat  all  the  large  Vejflels  are  formed  front 


(  i)  Vide  pag.  40. 
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thefe  fmall  V ejjels ,  and  confift  of  fuch 
Materials  as  at  firft  nourifhedj  and  in- 
creafed  their  Bulk  ;  but  by  a  chemical 
Analyfis  refolved  and  feparated ,  they 
yield  nothing  folid  but  Earth ;  there¬ 
fore  that  which  compofed  them,  was  on¬ 
ly  Earths  Thus  Mofes  formerly  pro¬ 
nounced  that  great  Oracle  of  Truth, 
That  God  at  firft  formed  Man  out  of 
Earth :  And  hence  in  feveral  Paffages  of 
the  Poets  Men  are  called  Ter - 

ngengj  Terr a-fi lit . 

These  terreftial  Parts,  which  are  the 
Bafis  of  a  human  Body ^  have  not  of 
themfelves  a  fufficient  Attraftion  and  Co- 
hefion,  to  give  it  a  proper  Solidity ;  but 
receive  this  Advantage  from  an  interme¬ 
diate  glutinous  Humour „  which  is  either 
aqueous  or  oleaginous  ;  but  by  the  repeat¬ 
ed  Action  of  the  Vejfels „  as  by  frequent 
TJiftillations j  is  attenuated  to  the  great- 
eft  Degree  of  Fluidity .  Thus  Bones „ 
that  have  been  expofed  to  the  Air  for 
the  Space  of  twenty  Years,  contain  half 
their  Weight  of  Water,  and  when  ready 
to  moulder  into  Duft,  recover  foon  theit 

G  So  IF 
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Solidity,  by  pouring  Water  or  Oil  on 
them ;  for  Water,  mixed  with  feveral  Bo¬ 
dies  of  a  foft  Nature,  gives  them  the 
greateft  Firmnefs ;  as  it  appears  in  that 
Sort  of  Clay,  of  which  chymhal  Veffels 
are  formed,  by  being  mixed  with  Water, 
by  the  Alfiftance  of  which  it  hardens 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  thefe  Veffels  can¬ 
not  again  be  dilfolved  in  Water,  and  re¬ 
fill:  the  greateft  Degree  of  Fire,  better 
than  any  other  Sort. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  the 
Veffels  are  not  dilfolved  by  the  circula¬ 
ting  Humours :  And  why  fome  of  the 
Solids,  as  the  Bones,  are  harder  than  the 
reft :  The  Circulation,  being  much  wea¬ 
ker  in  their  Veffels,  than  in  any  other, 
the  Abrafions  and  Recruits  are  neither  fo 
great  nor  fo  frequent,  by  which  Means 
they  have  more  Time  to  harden :  Thus 
Veffels  formed  from  Clay  are  at  firft 
yielding  and  foft,  and  grow  firm  by  De¬ 
grees. 

All  the  Difference  between  the  Solids , 
and  the  nourifliing  Parts  of  the  Fluids, 

is, 
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is,  that  the  former  are  more  at  reft,  and 
have  a  ftronger  Cohefion ;  and  that  the 
latter  are  more  feparated,  and  in  perpe¬ 
tual  Motion  ;  for  if  a  thoufand  fmall  Glo¬ 
bules  be  fuppofed  to  move  in  a  proper 
Vehicle,  through  a  Canal  compofed  of 
the  fame  Materials 3  tho’  they  are  then 
to  be  confidered  as  Fluid;  yet  if  one  of 
them  fhould  be  prelTed  into  a  fmall  Pore 
of  the  Canal;  it  flops  there,  and  becomes 
folid ;  and  by  being  at  firft  prominent, 
fuftains  in  that  Point  the  whole  Force 
of  the  circulating  Fluid,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  fuftained  by  feveral  Points  of  that 
Canal ;  (as  is  evident  from  the  Doctrine 
of  Hydraulics )  by  which  Means  it  is  foon 
fixed,  and  corjftitutes  a  ‘Particle  exactly 
like  that  which  is  loft. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Scars 
proceeding  from  the  fmall  Pox,  or  other 
Caufes,  perpetually  retain  the  fame  Form, 
notwithftanding  the  Veffels  are  fo  often 
abraded  and  recruited.  And  how  erro¬ 
neous  (a)  Keil’s  Opinion  is,  who  from 


(*}  Tfentamen  primum ,  de  Sanguinis  Quantitate, 
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hence  imagined,  that  the  Solids  of  the 
Body  never  received  any  ’Decay  or  Ad¬ 
dition  ;  and  that  Nutrition  confifted  on¬ 
ly  jfi  adding  to  the  Fluids and  dilfend 
ing  the  Solids :  But  if  this  were  true,  it 
muft  confequently  follow,  that  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  a  robuft  Man  {hall  be  weaker, 
as  being  more  diftended,  than  the  Fibres 
of  an  Infant ;  and  if  he  had  ever  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  hardeft  Stone  is  at  length 
made  hollow  by  repeated  Drops  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  he  could  never  have  imagined  that 
the  Veffels  in  a  human  Body  were  fo  in- 
vincibly  firongj  nor  that  the  Force  of  Cir¬ 
culation  was  lo  very  languid .  But  this 
ingenious  Gentleman  feems  in  feme  Mea- 
fure  to  fall  into  this  Error,  that  he  mignt 
from  thence  explain  the  Poffibility  of  the 
Re furre Elion  of  the  lame  Body.  But 
cannot  the  Iruth  oi  this  Bay  ado x  be 
more  plainly  deduced  from  the  former 
Theory?  Since  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  [olid  Parts  of  all  Animals  confift  of 
the  fame  unchangeable  Materials ,  ( a)  and 


(.0,  Vide  png.  37. 
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therefore  not  to  be  altered,  even  by  the 
laft  Conflagration .  * 

NU TRITIO N  is  fcarce  the  fame  in 
any  two  different  Perfons;  for  it  is  varied 
according  to  the  Difference  of  Age,  Con- 
ftitution  and  Manner  of  Living.  Hence 
(a)  Hippocrates  obferved  that  Infants 
cannot  bear  Abftinence  ;  for  the  nearer 
the  Yeffels  are  to  their  firft  Origine,  the 
more  eafily  they  yield,  and  are  diftend- 
ed  by  the  circulating  Humours ^  and  the 
greater  Supplies  are  thence  wanted  to  fill 

up  the  empty  Spaces.  Lean  Men  (c ce¬ 
teris  Paribas')  wear  fafter,  and  require 

larger  Recruits  than  fat  Men ,  their 
Fluids  being  generally  more  acrid,  and 
agitated  with  a  greater  V elocity  ;  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  fuch  as  ufe  Exei% 
eife,  more  than  fuch  as  live  an  indolent 
Life  ;  who  are  generally  remarkable  for 
having  a  weak  Appetite , 

NUTRITION  is  not  equally  per* 
formed  in  any  two  Parts  of  the  Body, 

(a)  Lib ,  i.  ApK  13.  14. 
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the  Force  of  Circulation  being  different 
in  every  Point  between  tlW  Heart  and 
the  laft  Extremities  of  the  Veffels  : 
Through  every  Part  of  the  Body  there 
is  a  peculiar  Circulation ^  and  but  a  very 
fmall  Quantity  of  what  paffes  through  the 
Heart  circulates  through  the  whole 
Body .  The  quickeft  Circulation  is  in 
the  coronary  Arteries diftributed  thro’ 
the  Subftance  of  the  Heart j  which,  al¬ 
lowing  fixty  Pulfes  in  a  Minute,  is  per¬ 
formed  in  TTW  of  an  Hour.  Thefe  Ar¬ 
teries  terminate  in  three  different  Places, 
in  the  Cavity  of  the  right  Ventricle „  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  two  Auricles and  in 
the  coronary  Veins .  The  Circulation , 
which  is  next  performed  in  the  fhorteft 
Space  of  Time,  is  through  the  bron¬ 
chial  Arteries  j  which  take  their  Ori- 
gine  fometimes  from  the  Aorta and 
from  the  fir  ft  ^  fieeond  and  third  Inter - 
coftal:  -The  next  Circulation  is  thro’ 
the  intercoftal  Arteries j  and  then  thro’ 
the  Hiaphragma .  The  returning  Blood 
from  thefe  feveral  Places  is  for  the  moft 
Parc  received  into  the  Vena  Azygos ^ 
near  the  right  Ventricle  /  and  it  may 

be 
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be  laid  down  for  a  general  Rule >  that 
(c£teris  paribus)  the  nearer  the  Ori- 
rigine  of  the  Artery  is  to  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  j  and  its  returning 
Vein  to  the  right  Ventricle 3  the  quick¬ 
er  and  ftronger  the  Circulation  is  thro" 
fuch  Tarts  j  and  confequently  the  Abra- 
Jions  and  Recruits  are  more  frequent  in 
fuch  Vejfels  than  in  any  other. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  erroneous  (a) 
Lower's  Conclufion  is,  who,  from  the 
given  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body 3 
and  the  Quantity  pafling  through  the 
Heart  in  fuch  a  Space  of  Time,  would 
from  thence  determine,  in  what  Space 
the  whole  Mafs  of  Humours  circulates 
through  the  Body  ;  not  confidering  that 
Part  of  the  two  Ounces,  which  are  flip- 
pofed  to  be  expelled  from  the  Heart  e« 
very  Pulfation,  is  propelled  into  the  coro¬ 
nary  Arteries 3  and  returns  in  the  tT— 
of  an  Hour,  allowing  fixty  Pulfes  in  a 
Minute ;  and  what  Part  of  the  two 


(  a)  Be  Sanguinis  M.otu  &  Qolorc„ 
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Ounces  palfes  to  the  Extremities,  requires 
a  long  Time  to  return.  Before  he  could 
make  a  juft  Computation  of  this  Nature, 
he  mull  have  known  the  Diltance  of  e- 
very  Ramification  of  theAorta_,  and  of 
its  returning  Vein,,  the  Quantity  of  Blood, 
and  the  V olocity  with  which  it  circulates 
through  each  V ejfel;  but  this  feems  im- 
poflible  to  be  calculated. 

Is  not  the  Manner  of  Nutrition and 
the  Materials  of  NouriJbment_,  the  fame 
in  all  Animals  and  Riant s  ?  And  is  not 
the  Reafon  why  all  cannot  be  nourifhed 
by  the  fame  Food_,  owing  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  Strength  of  the  VeJfelsJ  and  of  the 
circulating  Humours (by  which  Means 
what  would  afford  Nourilhment  to  one, 
is  either  too  grofs,  or  too  foon  carried 
off  and  diflipated  by  the  other)  rather 
than  to  a  Difference  of  the  Materials 
required  ?  Since  from  the  ftrongeft  Ani¬ 
mal,  to  the  moll  tender  Vegetable ,  the 
Strength  of  the  Food  is  always  proporti¬ 
oned  to  the  Strength  of  the  Vejfels ,  and 
circulating  Humours ;  and  that  whatever 
is  ufed  for  Diet;  from  the  ftrongeft  Food, 

•  ■  ~  .  s.T  O  7 
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to  Water  depurated  by  repeated  Diftilla- 
tionsj  chymicallj  examined,  affords  the 
fame  terreftrial  folid  Parts  for  Nourifh - 
mentj  tho**  in  a  different  Quantity* 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  pro¬ 
mote  Nutrition  than  Sleep  i  for  then  the 
Htmours  are  generally  fupplyM  with  a 
greater  Quantity  of  nourijhing  Parts,, 
fit  to  recruit  ;  and  the  Attritions ,  and 
Abrafions  of  the  Solids,  are  neither  great? 
nor  frequent ;  for  according  to  the  Laws 
of  Motion ,  the  Momentum  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluids  decreafes  in  Proportion 
to  their  Diftance  from  the  Heart  ,  or 
firft  Caufe  of  Motion  :  Neither  is  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  alone  fufficient  to 
continue  the  Motion  of  the  Humours 
through  all  the  Vejfels  ;  for  in  the  fmall 
diftant  Canals,  the  Circulation  is  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  compreffing  Force  of 
the  Mufcles  ;  but  as  this  Motion  in  the 
time  of  Reft  entirely  ceafes,  and  fince  no 
other  Motion  is  continued  but  what  is 
received  from  the  Fleart ,  it  muft  in 
the  decreaiing  Series  of  Vejfels  gradually 
grow  more  languid,  till  at  length  it  al- 

moft 
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moll  ceafes  in  the  laflj  and  moft  mi* 
nute  Vejfels  :  Hence  the  Circulation 
muft  unavoidably  be  ftronger  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  Vejfels  ^  by  which  Means  the  Chyle 
by  more  frequently  palling  through  the 
Lungs j  and  receiving  more  repeated  Al¬ 
terations  >  and  Comminutions  from  the 
Aftion  of  this  Bowel >  is  fooner  changed 
into  Serum>  than  if  it  could  circulate 
through  the  more  minute  lateral  Vef- 
fels.,  which  could  not  a£fc  fo  ftrongly 
.on  it  :  Betides,  the  Heat  of  the  Body 
which  at  the  Time  of  waking  is  greatly 
varied,  is  now  conftant  and  equal  ;  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  a  Variety  of  Trejfnre  in  the 
Vejfels j  nor  a  difproportioned  Velocity 
in  the  Humours ^  but  thefe  are  fit  to  en¬ 
ter,  as  the  others  are  to  receive  them. 
Hence  the  Serum ,  through  the  various 
progreflive  Series  of  Veffels ,  is  gradually 
refolved  into  more  fluid  Barts  and 
the  Vejfels ,  that  were  before  abraded  by 

too  violent  Motion ^  are  now  gently  re- 
plenijhed  and  recruited » 

From  this  Theory  of  Nutrition  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears,  that  all  Atrophies ,  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  varioufly  diftinguifhed  by  Morton 
and  others,  proceed  either  from  the  Hu¬ 
mours  not  being  juftly  prepared  for  Non- 
rijbmentj  or  from  the  VeJJels  not  being 
difpofed  to  receive  them,  or  from  the 
Force  of  Circulation  being  either  too 
great j  or  too  languid \ 

The  former  will  happen  from  an  im¬ 
proper  Diet  being  ufed,  which  will  not 
afford  Tarts  fit  for  Nourifhment,  but 
gives  a  wafting  Acrimony  to  the  Fluids  ; 
or  from  a  peculiar  Weaknefs  in  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Digeftion ^ 
which  prevents  the  Serum  from  being 
rightly  elaborated :  This  may  often  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  Secretion  of  the  Body 
being  increafed,  and  continued  beyond 
its  juft  T roportion  ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
the  Body  muft  languish  and  decay,  not 
only  from  the  Vejfels  being  emptied 
and  deprived  of  their  Juices ,  but  from 
being  more  incapable  than  when  Juch 
large  Supplies  were  not  wanting  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  Food  into  Nouri/bment  ;  for 
that  cannot  be  performed  without  a  juft 
Mixture  of  the  natural  Juices  :  This 
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is  the  Reafon  why  any  Secretion  being 
prevented  will  fometimes  produce  a  De¬ 
cay.  The  natural  Juices ,  being  thereby 
often  depraved,  give  the  fame  Tin£lure 
and  "Difpofition  to  the  Chyle  j  when  mixed 
with  it,  and  by  that  Means  render  it 
unfit  for  Nourijhrnent . 

An  Acrimony  of  the  Fluids  (  tho’ 
frequently  the  Caufe  )  is  likewife  the 
unavoidable  Ejfeffi  of  a  Circulation  too 
active  ;  in  which  Cafe  a  Decay  mull 
be  foon  produced  from  the  Abrafions 
of  the  Solids  being  increafed,  and  from 
an  Inaptitude  in  the  Fluids  to  repair 
them.  When  the  Circulation  is  too  lan¬ 
guid  ,  Objiruttions  being  from  thence 
formed  in  the  fmall  V ? '{dels fuch  as 
proceed  from  them  muft  foon  wafte , 
and  languifh  from  the  Want  of  an  In¬ 
flux  of  Nourifhing  Materials  to  lubri¬ 
cate  and  diftend  them  ;  and  the  finer 
Secretions  from  the  fame  Caufe  being 
prevented,  other  Farts  will  be  over¬ 
charged^  and  various  Diforders  thence 
excited.  A  Decay  in  each  Cafe  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  different  Caufe  ;  the  for¬ 
mer 
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mer  is  generally  attended  with  hettic 
irregular  Heats  ;  the  latter  with  a  cold 
Languor  in  the  extreme  Tarts ;  tho* 
from  thence  he£lic  Heats  are  at  length 
produced,  the  Jiagnating  Fluids  being 
rendred  acrid j  and  the  Circulation  more 
aftive  in  fuch  VeJJels  as  are  not  ob~ 
Jiruffied . 

As  the  Caufes  which  produce  fucli  DiP 
orders  are  various,  fo  are  the  Indica¬ 
tions  and  Methods  of  Cure,  and  may 
be  eafily  deduced  from  what  has  been 
delivered*  But,  in  general,  no  Diet  is 
fo  proper  to  replenifh  a  decay’d  Con- 
ftitution  with  kindly  Juices ,  where  the 
Organs  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Digefiiott 
are  impaired \  as  the  Whites  of  new  laid 
Eggs  diffolved,  and  taken  Blood-warm , 
in  any  convenient  Vehicle  :  Nothing  is 
more  free  from  Acrimony  j  or  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  correcting  that  Difpofition  in 
confumptive  Fluids  ;  by  its  near  Affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Serum ,  'his  moft  eafily  affi- 
milated,  and,  by  proper  Exercife,  imme¬ 
diately  changed  into  Blood \ 
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A  remarkable  In  fiance  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  I  lately  obferved  in  one  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Allen j  a  Mailer  of  a  Ship,  who  had 
languifhed  for  feveral  Months  in  a  fior- 
butick  ‘Dyfentery,  and  was  emaciated  to 
the  laft  Degree.  He  received  no  Re¬ 
lief  from  the  moil  powerful  Aftringents  j 
but  rather  an  Increafe  of  his  Symptoms. 
I  advifed  him  to  take  no  Nourijhment 
for  three  Weeks,  but  the  Whites  of 
new  laid  Eggs,  diifolved  in  the  ‘DecoCl. 
alb.  prepared  with  aq.  Calcis  :  By 
which  Means,  and  the  Ule  of  Ol,  Amygd. 
dnlc.  Sperm.  Ceti ,  and  fuch  foft  Bal- 
famicks  and  Anodynes tho3  before  de- 
lpaired  of,  he  was  quickly  reftored  to 
pet  left  Health. 

That  Confumption which  is  called  a 
Ththijis j  can  only  proceed  from  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  purulent  Matter  ;  from  whence 
it  is  perpetually,  by  the  abforbent  Vef- 
fils,  received  into  the  Ma/'s  of  Blood, 
wafting  the  Solids ,  and  corrupting  the 
Fluids.  In  whatever  Part  of  the  Body, 
either  from  an  Vlcer,  or  Ab fiefs ,  there 

is 
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Is  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  fuch  Tus  col- 
le£ted,  a  true  Ththifis  will  thence  en- 
fue  ;  which  is. always  proportioned  to 
the  Magnitude  of  the  Ulcer,  its  Situ¬ 
ation  j  and  the  'Gfef'nlnefe  of  the  Part 
affected,  to  continue  the  Functions  of 
Life. 

External  ‘Vlcers  feldom  produce  a 
Ththifis,  becaufe  the  Hand  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  can  cleanfe  them  from  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  purulent  Matter ,  which 
otherwife  would  be  ab for  bed ;  yet  when 
fuch  are  very  large,  or  fituated  in  fpon- 
gy  Places,  and  particularly  in  the  Breaft, 
after  an  Amputation,  a  mortal  Ththifis 
frequently  follows  j  and  Books  of  Ob- 
fervations  abound  with  Inftances  of  this 
Nature. 

Hence  appears  the  great  Variety  of 
Confumptions  proceeding  from  a  Sup¬ 
puration,,  which  might  equally  happen 
to  the  Liver ,  Kidney,  or  Spleen  ;  or  to 
any  other  Bowel :  The  Indications  of 
Cure  are  always  the  fame,  peculiar  Re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  Tart  affefted. 

The 
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The  defigned  Brevity  of  this  Trea- 
tife  prevents  me,  at  prefent*  from  en¬ 
tering  into  a  particular  Defcription  of 
thefe  feveral  'Dijlempers  ;  but  as  a  Phthi - 
Jis  of  the  Lungs  is  rrioft  frequent  and 
dangerous,  and,  in  a  great  Meafure,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Knowledge  of  all  others,  1 
fhall  treat  of  it  in  Particular  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  giving  an  anatomical  Defcription  of 
the  Parts  principally  affefted,  and  their 
Ufe,  fhall  endeavour  to  give  an  exa <9t 
Account  of  the  various  Origine,  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  this  Diftemper^  through  its  dif¬ 
ferent  Stages,  with  the  moft  rational 
Method  of  Cure,  carefully  deduced  from 
anatomical  Obfervations  and  mechanic 
Principles. 


OF 
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HE  Lungs  are  formed  for 
a  twofold  Ufe,  Refpiration 
and  tranfmitting  all  the 
Humours  of  the  Body  thro’ 
them ;  and  have 
Organs  deftined  for  tliefe  Ufes ;  fo  that 
their  Subftance  is  chiefly  compofed  of  ae¬ 
rial  Tubes  and  fanguiferous  Vejfels . 


peculiar 
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The  aerial  Tubes  are  divided  into  four 
Parts,  the  firft  is  the  Larynx  or  Open¬ 
ings  which  gives  a  PafTage  to  the  Ait, 
and  is  not  only  clofed  by  the  Aperture 
of  the  Glottis ,  as  ’tis  commonly  fuppof- 
ed,  but  has  likewife  two  Mufcles  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  by  the  Action  whereof  it  can. 
be  fo  firmly  clofed,  that  thence  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  retaining  the  Air,  and 
by  its  different  Degrees  of  Contraction 
modulates  and  varies  the  V oice  ;  the  fe- 
cond  Tart  is  the  Trachea  ;  the  third 
where  it  begins  to  divide,  and  lofes  that 
Name,  the  Ramifications  are  then  called 
Bronchia  ;  the  fourth  Tart  conftitutes 
the  Cellules  and  VeficleSj  difeovered  and 
deferibed  by  Malpighius.  (a)  _ 

*  r.-  .  v  .tr^  -  *  ^ 

There  are  alfo  four  fanguiferous  Vefi 
fels, ,  the  pulmonary  Artery  *  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Vehij  the  bronchial  Artery  ^  firft 
difeovered  by  Ruyfch  ;  (< b )  and  the  bron¬ 
chial  Vein  the  minute  Ramifications 


(a)  ftdatpig,  de.  Vitim,  Epljl.  1.  2»  V*.  F.  I,  2,  3* 

(b)  Refp,  ad  Epijl,  An  at,  Problem*  6 . 

whereof, 
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whereof,  at  length  by  gradual  Conjunc¬ 
tions,  form  one  Canalj  which  ends  in 
the  Vena  Azygos.  The  Nerves  which 
are  diiperled  through  the  Lungs  proceed 
from  the  Intercoftal. 

* 

The  Trachea  bo  n  fills  of  five  Mem - 
hraneSj  the  firfi  is  glandular  ^  and  is  al¬ 
ways  lubricated  \ with -an  unTuons  Hu¬ 
mour,  feparated  from  Glands,  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  which  terminate  there,  by  which 
Means  the  Air  is  more  eafily  capable  of 
palling  and  repaCmg;  the  fiecond  is  niuf- 
cularj  the  third  is  vaficular ^  the  fourth 
is  cartilaginous j  which  becomes  finer 
the  more  it  is  extended,  and  is  at  laft 
entirely  ''membranous  f  the  fifth  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  th t ‘Pleura.  *  1 

.1  ‘  A  *  -V  •  '  Vs  ..  d  v  ‘  i  f  ft  ■  ~ 

:  '  ,  ill  *  !5 '  h  i  .  ■  ■  "  >  ;  :  T  .  *  v 

These  Cartilages-  are  orbicular,  and 
are  conne£ted  by  the  mufcular  Mem¬ 
branes ,  intermediate  between  each  Car - 
triage y  and  are  by  feme  called  the 
chon  drion  Mu  files  :  By  their  Diftenfion 
th &Traehaa  \s  leiigthned,  whenever  the 
Neck  is  extended ;  and  the  Spring  and 
Force  of  the  Lungs  is,  in  a  great  Mea- 

H  2  fure, 
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lure,  owing  to  their  Endeavours  of  con¬ 
tracting  themfelves  and  bringing  the  Car¬ 
tilages  nearer  to  each  other;  when 
this  happens  in  too  great  a  Degree,  a 
nervous  Afihma  is  from  thence  produced. 

This  cartilaginous  Fabric as  being 
molt  elafticj  is  very  neceffary  to  prevent 
a  Suffocation  from  any  external  Preffure, 
to  which  , this  Tart  is  fo  much  fubjech 
The  Trachea  is  not  fixed  to  any  Tart  , 
as  moft  Anatomifts  affert,  but  is  loofely 
connected;  by  which  Means  it  is  fo  ea- 
fily  capable  of  fuch  a  Variety  of  Mo¬ 
tion. 

**■  •  *  -* » »  *  %  >  i , 

The  Tleura^  which  furrounds  every 
Part  of  the  Thorax j  opens  to  admit,  and 
give  a  Palfage  to  the  Trachea >  and  then 
inverts  it  likewife :  When  it  defcends  as 
far  as  the  fourth  Vertebra ^  it  is  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Branches  j  and  after¬ 
wards  gradually  into  almoft  an  infinite 
Number ;  the  leveral  Ramifications  of 
the  Bronchia  go  off  at  acute  Angles > 
and  the  more  they  are  extended,  the 
more  acute  thefe  Angles  are:  The  or¬ 
bicular 
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bicular  Cartilages which  in  the  fupe- 
nor  Branches  are  conne&ed  by  a  thin 
Membrane,  (differing  much  in  us  from 
thofe  in  Brutes)  become  now  compleat, 
tho’  divided  into  diftinft  Procefles,  that 
when  there  is  an  Occafion,  they  may  acb 
mit  of  a  greater  Diftenfion.  As  they  are 
more  extended,  they  become  gradually 
fmaller;  till  at  length  they  terminate  in 
a  fine  Membrane,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  every  Branch  of  the  Trachea,  and 
by  the  Pre ffure  of  the  Air  is  formed  in- 
to  a  fpharical  Veficle.  From  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  feveral  of  thefe  Veficles  fmall 
Lobules  are  formed,  and  from  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  thefe  Lobules ,  the  Lobes  of 
the  Lungs, 

It  is  evident  from  the  Structure  of 
thefe  CP art Sj  and  the  known  Properties 
°t  the  Air,  that  being  received  into  the 
Track  tea  3  and  its  feveral  Ramifications , 
it  will  diftend  the  Veficles  into  a  fpha>- 
rical  Form,  by  which  Means  their  mu¬ 
tual  ContaQi  will  be  diminifhed ;  the 
orbicular  Capacity  and  Longitude  of  the 
Cartilages  will  be  increafed,  and  the  acute 

H  g  Rami 
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Ramifications  will  rife  into  Angles ,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  right  Angles:  This 
Alteration  is  moil  neceflary  ;  for  by  that 
Means  a  greater  Quantity  of  Air  is.  con¬ 
tained  in  a  lefs  Space  than  when  their 
Angles  were  more  acute  >  which  may  be 
thus  demonftrated.  Let  A.  B.  be  the  af- 
fera  Arteria,  firft  divided  into  Branches 
C.  B.  and  G.  F.  which  conftitute  the 
fuperior  Lobes and  into  others  I.  D. 
and  H.  E.  which  conftitute  the  inferi¬ 
or  Lobes.  I  fay,  that  thefe  Angles, 

A 


when  the  Lungs  are  inflated  wdth  Air, 
will  be  increafed ;  for  it  L.  M.  is  the 
Trunk  from  whence  arifes  the  Branch 
0.  Qj  let  P.  N.  be  drawn  parallel  to 

L'  hL 
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L.  M.  it  is  plain,  from  the  35 th  Trap. 
of  the  fir  ft  Book  of  Euclid \  that  the 
‘Parallelogram  O.  R.  is  equal  to  any 
Parallelogram j  which  is  extended  from 
L.  M.  to  P.  N.  ftanding  upon  the  fame 
or  an  equal  Bafts :  But  the  Parallelo¬ 
gram  O.  Q;  is  not  extended  to  N.  there¬ 
fore  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  O.  R. 
the  more  Air  may  be  contained  in  a 
lefs  Space. 

■  •  '"•v  tr'*!  #''•  i‘  ' -  /  ? 

When  thefe  Tabules  are  therefore  in¬ 
flated  with  Air  in  Infpiration ,  the  fe- 
veral  Ramifications  recede  more  from 
each  other,  through  the  whole  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Lungs }  and  their  Angles 
become  larger ;  by  which  Means  the 
Lobes j  with  all  their  various  Branches, 
are  then  more  ereffed. 

If  the  Lungs  be  placed  in  a  V acuMm , 
and  a  Paffage  contrived  to  admit  the 
external  Air  into  the  Trachaa,  they 
immediately  become  greatly  diftended ; 
but  that  ftill  they  refill,  and  endeavour 
to  contract,  is  moll:  evident  from  hence, 
becaufe  when  the  external  Air  is  ad- 
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mitted,  they  inftantly  fubfide;  or  if  they 
be  fufpended  in  the  Air,  they  foon  re¬ 
duce  themfelves  into  a  fmaller  Space 
than  they  pofleft  in.  a  human  Body.  This 
Contraction  mull:  be  therefore  owing  to 
the  natural  Spring  of  the  Lungs  „  not 
to  the  Air;  for  any  Body  fufpended  in 
an  homogeneous  Fluids  fuclf  as  the  Air, 
and  receiving  on  all  Sides  an  equal  Pref- 
fure,  cannot  from  thence  receive  any  Alte¬ 
ration  of  its  Figure;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  this  Refiftance  of  the  Lungs  (which 
is  owing  to  the  Spring  of  the  Cartila¬ 
ges j  and  the  ACtion  of  the  mefochondri - 
on  MufcleSj  intermediate  between  them) 
is  much  lefs  than  the  Preffure  of  the 
Air;  yet  when,  by  the  Affiftance  of  o- 
ther  Organs ,  it  is  increafed,  and  made 
fuperior  to  the  diftending  Force  of  the 
Air,  the  Lungs  muft  again  unavoidably 
fubfide. 

From  thefe  Experiments,  the  man¬ 
ner  how  Refpiration  is  performed  in  a 
human  Body ^  may  be  evidently  demon¬ 
itrated. 


That 
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That  the  Space  between  the  Lungs 
and  the  ‘Pleura  is  .a  Vacuum , ,  and  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  Air,  is  fufficiently  rnani- 
feft  from  hence  ;  that  the  Thorax  is 
perfectly  formed  in  the  Womb ,  and  eve¬ 
ry  PafTage  fo  exaftly  clofed,  that  no  ex¬ 
ternal  Air  can  afterwards  gain  Admit¬ 
tance  ;  and  that  the  Lungs  of  an  Em~ 
bryo  never  receive  any  Air  in  the 
Wt mbj  is  plain,  becaufe  they  are  then 
always  filled  with  Water,  proceeding 
from  the  Amnios  >  which  is  not  expelhd 
till  the  Foetus  pafles  through  the  nar¬ 
row  Streights  of  the  ‘Uterus j  and  Va¬ 
gina  ;  its  Thorax  being  thereby  greatly 
com  prefled  :  And  on  this  Account,  the 
Lungs  of  an  Embryo  always  fubfide  in 
Water,  which  Difpofition  can  never  be 
procured  to  the  Lungs  of  an  Animal ' y 
which  has  once  breathed,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Air  is  drawn  off  by  an  Air - 
Pump. 

From  hence,  like  wife,  it  is  evident, 
that  whenever  the  external  Air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  a  Wound  into  each  Cavity 

of 
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of  the  Thorax ,  and  gives  a  Balance  to 
the  PrefTure  of  the  internal  Air,  the 
Lungs  by  the  A  hi  fiance  of  their  own 
contraQing  Force  muft  immediately  fub- 
fide  ;  but  if  fuch  a  Force  be  given  to 
the  Air  entering  the  Trachea ,  as  might 
exceed  the  PrefTure  of  the  external  Air, 
the  Animal  may  be  ftill  kept  alive,  as 
(a)  Hook  by  the  following  remarkable 
Experiment  has  demonftrated.  He  open¬ 
ed  the  Thorax  of  a  Hog,  and  with  a 
Pair  of  Bellows,  and  a  Pipe,  conveyed 
Air  into  his  Wind-pipe  :  The  Heart  con¬ 
tinued  beating  for  a  very  long  Time, 
after  all  the  Thorax  and  Belly  had  been 
opened ;  nay,  after  the  Diaphragm  had 
been  in  great  Part  cut  away,  and  the  Te- 
ricardium  removed  frofn  the  Heart  >  and 
from  feveral  Trials  made,  it  Teem’d  very 
probable,  that  this  Motion  might  have 
been  continued  as  long  almoft  as  there 
was  any  Blood  left  within  the  Veflels 
of  the  Dog  ,  for  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  feem’d  very  little  changed,  after 
above  an  Hour’s  Time,  from  the  firft 


(a")  Sprat’.'  Hcfiory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p. 

opening 
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opening  the  Thorax ,  though  he  found 
that  upon  removing  the  Bellows,  the 
Lungs  would  prefently  grow  flaccid,  and 
the  Heart  have  convuifive  Motions  ; 
hut  upon  renewing  the  Motion  of  the 
Bellows,  the  Heart  recovered  its  former 
Motion,  and  th tConvulfions  ceafed.  He 
likewile  adds,  that  tho’  he  made  a  Li¬ 
gature  upon  all  the  great  VelTels,  which 
went  into  the  lower  Tarts  of  its  Body, 
he  could  not  find  any  Alteration  in  the 
Tulfe  of  the  Heart,  the  Circulation  it 
feems  being  performed  fome  other  Way. 
He  could  not  perceive  diftinCtly  whe¬ 
ther  the  Air  did  unite,  and  mix  with 
the  Blood  ;  nor  did  he  in  the  leaft  per¬ 
ceive  the  Heart  to  fwell  upon  the  Ex- 
tenfion  of  the  Lungs  ;  nor  did  the  Lungs 
feem  to  fwell  upon  the  Contraction  of 
the  Heart. 

Whenever  the  ACtion  of  the  inter- 
cojial  Mufcles  is  ftrong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  the  Refiftance  of  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Segments ,  ( a )  which  join  the  Ribs 
" . . .  . 

(4)  Vefal.  1.  Cap.  XIX.  Fig.  3.  B  E,  CAE.  h.  Fig.  7. 

P.  u.  x.  y.  z.  a. 
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to  the  Sternum j  and  perpetually  refill: 
their  A&ion,  (  by  forming  with  them 
an  acute  Angle,  which,  when  the  Ribs 
are  elevated  by  the  Aftion  of  thefe  Muf- 
cles,  is  forced  nearer  to  a  right  Angle  ) 
the  Capacity  of  the  Thorax  is  thence 
greatly  enlarged,  a  Vacuum  is  produced 
between  the  ‘Pleura  j  and  the  Lungs , 
and  the  Prejfure  of  the  Air,  being  greater 
than  the  Refinance  of  the  Lungs j  di- 
ftends  them  ,  till  their  convex  Super¬ 
ficies  is  at  Contad  with  the  concave 
Superficies  of  the  Pleura  ;  and  the  Re¬ 
finance  of  one  is  exadly  equal  to  the 
Prelfure  of  the  other.  But  the  Caufes, 
which  produced  this  'Dilatation  of  the 
Thorax are  thereby  fo  weakned,  that 
its  longer  Duration  is  prevented  ;  and 
Expiration  or  a  Contraction  of  the 
Thorax ^  muft  unavoidably  follow  this 
full  Expanflon  ;  for  in  the  full  Point 
of  Inflpiration ^  the  Blood  is  fo  ftrongly 
compreffed  in  the  Lungs  which  are 
then  in  a  State  of  Reft,  that  it  cannot 
pafs  with  the  fame  Freedom  as  before 
into  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  ; 
whence  the  Influx  of  the  nervous  and 

at- 
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arterial  Fluid  into  the  intercoftal  Muft- 
des„  and  TDiaphragm^  being  dimini  died, 
the  mufcular  Attion  dilating  the  Thorax 
in  fome  Meafure  abates  of  its  Force  * 
the  Equilibrium  is  deftroy’d,  the  Spring 
of  the  Cartilages  overcomes  and  depref- 
fes  the  Ribs,  by  which  Means  the  Tho¬ 
rax  is  contrasted ,  and  Expiration  is 
performed. 

■  ■  L  S  m  > 

The  Aftion  of  the  cartilaginous  Seg- 
ments ->  joining  the  Ribs  to  the  Ster- 
num^  is  the  only  Antagonift  the  inter- 
r  cofia^  Mufcles  have  ;  for  they  always 
refift  the  Force  of  thefe  Mufcles,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raife  them,  arid  make  their 
Angles  larger.  This  Fabric  was  a  blc- 
lutely  neceffary,  becaufe  Refpiration  is 
-  fucceflive,  and  could  not  poitibi  y*  be  per¬ 
formed  by  antagonift  Mufcles  ;  for  as 
fueh,  they  mult  aft  alternately :  But  all 
the  Nerves,  defign’d  for  voluntary  }  mu  ft 
cular  Motion, ,  have  for  the  molt  Fart 
the  fame  Origine  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Sleep  when  Refpiration  is  involuntary, 
there  is  an  equal  Influx  of  Spirits  into 
all  the  Nerves  ;  and  confequently,  all 

muf- 
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mufcular  Motion  muft  be  then  equal, 
not  JucceJfive  }  but  thefe  Cartilages  per¬ 
petually  retain  their  Spring  and  Action, 
even  in  a  dead  Body,  (and  whenever 
the  Caufes  that  dilate  the  Thorax- ceafe 
to  aft,  by  their  elaftic  A£fion;  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  depreifed,and  contracted ;)  and 
by  this  furpriflng  Mechanifm  this  per¬ 
petual  Motion  is  fuftained. 

The  Hearty  likewife,  is  a  Mufcle ; 
whofe  Motion  is  perpetual  and  fuccef 
five;  while  other  Mufcles  -are  fometimes 
at  Reft,  and  fometimes  in  Motion  ;  and 
is  fo  wonderfully  contrived  ,  that  tne 
fame  Caufe,  which  deftroys  its  Contrac¬ 
tion ,  reftores  its  Dilatation  >  and  each, 
by  this  Means,  is-  mutually  continued  , 
for  the  conic  Form  of  the  A)  to  ies ,  and 
their  mufcular  Membranes;  fupply  the 
Place  of  an  Antagonijl  :  On  which  Ac¬ 
count,  whenever  the  Heart  by  its  Con- 
traftion  expels  the  Blood  into  th $Aot~ 
tct;  by  the  Refiftance  which  the  com 
Form  of  this  Fejfel  gives  to  its  Mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  repelled  *,  and  by  that  Means 

the  coronary  Arteries ;  which  <ue  di- 

fperfed 
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fperfed  through  the  Subftance  of  the 
Heart,  are  replenifhed  with  Blood,  and 
its  Nerves  with  Spirits,  from  the  Cere- 

"*  {  -  h. 

helium  (  for  no  Obftacle  oppofes  ):  But 
at  the!  fame  Moment  the  Heart  is  thus 
'fully  con  traded,  the  Auricles  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  diftended  with  Blood;  by 
which  Means  the  Caufe  of  its  Con¬ 
traction  immediately  ceafes ;  for  the  Mo¬ 
tion  '  of  the  nervous  Fluid 3  that  would 
othefwiie  continue  to  flow  into  the 
Hearty  is  now  prevented  by  this  Fret 
Fare  of  the  Blood  in  the  diftended  Au¬ 
ricles  ;  for  as  (a)  Lower  j  and  (F)  Wil¬ 
lis  have  demonftrated,  no  Nerve  arrives 
to  the  Heart  j  but  what  paffes  through 
the  Auricles fb  that  when  they  are 
filled  and  diftended,  thefe  Nerves  muft 
be  cbntftrejfedj  and  for  that  Moment 
(as,  when  a  Ligature  is  apply’d  round 
them  )  the  Heart  muft  become  paraly- 

*  ’  sJ*  , y  •>, 

tic  from  the  Want  of  a  Sufficient  Influx 

<f  t  :  ■  '**■  _  -v  *».  ........  *  , 

of  animal  Spirits.  Hence  the  Auricles 
no  longer  receiving  any  Oppolition  con- 


(a)'  De  Ccrd.s  fitu  &  ftruclura.  C.  T® 

(&)  Nervorum  defer  ip  t  so  &  uftts .  C,  XXIV, 
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tra£t,  and  evacuate  the  Blood  into  the 
Heart j  which  eafily  yields  to  it,  and 
becomes  dif  ended  >  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  receives  this  Blood,  (  by  receiving  like- 
wife  the  nervous  Fluid ,  whofe  Motion 
is  now  free,  and  Blood  into  the  Coro¬ 
naries  )  it  recovers  a  Capacity  for  a  Juc- 
ceeding  Contraction. 

Some  have  admired  why  the  Motion 
of  the  Hearty  and  that  ot  Refpiration  ■, 
is  not  performed  in  the  fame  Space  ot 
Time  ;  but  it  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  the  Action  of  the  former  depends 
on  the  fuccefllve  Influx  of  the  nervous 
and  arterial  Fluid  into  the  Subftance 
of  the  Hearty  and  on  the.  Influx  of 
Blood  into  its  Cavity,  which  laft  only 
is  derived  from  the  Lungs ,  and  which 
are  capable  ot  containing  ten  times  the 
Quantity  of  Blood,  which  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  can  contain.  Hence 
in  the  full  Point  of  Infpiration,  when 
the  Lungs  are  almoft  in  a  State  of  Reft, 
and  its  Arteries  are  fo  comprefled  that 
the  Blood  cannot  freely  pafs  into  the 

Veins,  the  Heart  is  ftill  fupply’d  with 

Blood 
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-Blood  from  the  pulmonary  Veins ,  which 
according  to  the  former  Computation, 
contain  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  reple- 
nifh  the  Heart  five  times.  This  is  the 
Reaibn  why,  il  the  Air  be  ilrongly  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Lungs  the  Motion  of 
the  Heart  is  perceived  very  fenfibly  Ian* 
guid  after  the  fifth  Lulfation. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Humours  is 
quicker  through  the  Lungs >  than  through 
any  other  Part  of  the  Body  ;  for  as 
great  a  Quantity  pafles  through  them 
in  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  as  through 
all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  •  for 
all  the  Arteries  receive  their  Blood  front 
the  Aorta ,  this  from  the  left  Ventricle 
of  the  Heart j  and  this  from  the  Lungs  ; 
therefore,  if  two  Ounces  of  Blood  are 
exp.lled  from  the  Heart  at  each  Pulia¬ 
tion,  the  fame  Quantity  mull  neceifarily 
pafs  through  the  Lungs  in  the  fame 
Space  of  Time ;  otherwile  a  fatal  Te~ 
ripneumony  would  foon  fucceed  :  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  Heart  be  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tract  fixty  times  in  a  Minute ,  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  Ounces  of  Blood 

I  (  ac? 
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(according  to  this  Computation)  muft 
pafs  through  the  Lungs  in  the  Space  ot 
an  Hour.  And  on  this  Account,  when 
the  pulmonary  Artery  is  wounded,  three 
or  four  Pounds  of  Blood  are  often  eva¬ 
cuated  in  the  Space  of  one  Minute. 

The  pulmonary  Arteries  receiving  the 
circulating  Humours  divide  them  into 
as  many  different  Parcels,  as  there  are 
Ramifications ,  whole  Number  is  almoft 
infinite ;  thefe  minute  arterial  Ramifi¬ 
cations  terminate  in  Veins,  which,  by 
Degrees  uniting,  become  larger,  till  at 
length  they  end  in  four  large  Branches 
returning  from  the  four  different  Lobes , 
which  joining  together  form  the  Sac- 
cus  Lowerianus .  By  this  Stru&ure  the 
Humours,  that  were  before  feparated  in 
the  Arteries ,  are  afterwards  intimately 
mixed  in  the  Veins  :  Hence  (a)  Malpi- 
ghius  affirmed,  that  the  chief  Aftion  ot 
the  Lungs  confifted  in  mixing  equally 
the  heterogeneous  Parts  of  the  Blood j 
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and  that  in  a  Drachm,  or  any  given 
Quantity  of  the  Fluids  which  circulate 
through  them,  there  will  be  a  propor¬ 
tioned  Mixture  of  the  feveral  Humours 
contained  in  the  Blood*  (a)  Borellus J 
oppofing  this  Opinion  of  Malpighius , 
afferted,  that  the  Aftion  of  the  Lungs 
confifted  in  feparating  the  Humours ; 
the  molt  exquifite  Separation  being  per- 
formed,  when  the  Bloody  or  any  hete¬ 
rogeneous  Fluid ,  pafles  from  a  large 
Tube  through  fmall  Ramifications  :  But 
their  Opinions,  though  very  different, 
may  be  eafily  reconciled,  being  each  of 
them  partly  right  ;  for  the  circulating 
Humours,  by  the  Structure  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries ,  are  feparated ,  and  by  that  of  the 
V ?ins  are  again  moft  intimately  mixed 
together  ;  and  by  this  ufeful  Media- 
nifm,  the  new  vifcid  Chyle  received  in¬ 
to  the  Bloody  which  otherwife  would 
be  apt  to  run  into  Cohefions ,  is  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  all  the  circulating  Humours  are 
preferved  in  a  juft  Degree  of  Fluidity . 

{a)  M  ti*  Animal,  pars  ida,  Prop,  108,  &  icy* 
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These  Advantages  are  likewife  great¬ 
ly  promoted  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Air 
on  the  V effels  of  the  Lungs,  being  fo 
perpetually  varied,  that  they  never  con¬ 
tinue  of  the  fame  Form,  for  two  fuc- 
ceffive  Moments  of  Time  :  For  in  In- 
fpiration  their  Expanfion,  and  the  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  on  them,  gradually  in- 
creafe,  and  in  the  fame  Proportion  de- 
creafe  in  Exfpiration  ;  and  when  the  Air 
is  retain'd  in  the  full  Point  of  Infpira- 
tion,  its  increafmg  Rarefaction  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  the  Change  ;  and  fince  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  thefe  Veffels  is  perpetually 
changed,  the  Figure  of  the  Fluids  mull 
unavoidably  admit  of  the  fame  Altera¬ 
tion  :  And  it  is  probable  that  by  this 
Means  the  Humours  pafs  through,  and 
are  prepared  in  the  Lungs  for  all  the 
different  Secretions  which  are  afterwards 
performed  in  the  whole  Body;  for  all 
Secretions  are  made  from  the  fame  Blood \ 
and  in  a  great  Mealing  receive  their 
different  Properties  from  the  different 
Capacity  of  the  feparating  Veffels  ;  and 
fince  thefe  Veffels  from  their  greateft 

Capa- 
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Capacity,  which  is  circular ,  are  gradu¬ 
ally  comprefled  and  changed  into  a  Plane 
Figure,  they  mu  IF  therefore  like  wife  pals 
through  all  the  various  intermediate  De¬ 
grees, 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  laid 
down,  that  the  mofF  neceflary  Fun&ions 
of  the  animal  Oeconomy  immediately  do 
pend  on  the  Influence  of  this  Organ ; 
and  that  likewife  the  Heat  ^  Colour and 
the  moll  material  Properties  of  the 
Bloody  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  Lungs . 

F  or  it  is  obfervable,  that  fuch  Ani¬ 
mals  who  want  Lungs ,  as  Fillies,  are 
always  cold,  and  the  greater  the  Refpira* 
non  (or  the  Action  of  the  Lungs )  is,  the 
greater  likewife  is  the  Degree  of  Heat ; 
for  in  an  human  Body  the  Force  of 
Heat  increafes  in  Proportion  to  that  of 
Attrition,  and  this  to  the  Force  of  Cii% 
culation,  which  is  as  great  through  the 
Lungs  as  through  all  other  Parts  of  the 
Body  :  Hence,  in  regard  to  the  Force 
ot  Attrition ,  there  is  the  greateft  Heatf 
but  in  refped  of  the  Air  the  greateft 

I  Cold  % 
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Cold-,  the  one  is  juftly  corrected  by  the 
6ther  ;  for  the  Force  of  Attrition  in 
thefe  Parts  is  fo  very  violent  from  the 
Preffure  of  the  Air ,  and  the  Velocity 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion ,  that  Health  could 
not  long  fubfift  it  it  was  not  thus  mo¬ 
derated  by  a  proper  Difpofition  of  thefe 
VelTels  in  being  fe  much  expanded,  and 
by  an  oppofite  Quality  in  the  Air. 

For  the  Refrigeration  of  any  Body 
is  proportioned  to  the  Expanfan  of  its 
Surface,  and  the  SDenfity  ol  the  Medi¬ 
um,  (as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  obfer- 
ved)  and  il  any  Body  of  a  i  in  all  Sur¬ 
face,  warmed  to  a  great  Degree,  is  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  large  Surface,  and  placed 
in  a  denfc  Medium ,  it  will,  from  that 
Alteration,  more  quickly  abate  its  Heat 
than  otherwife :  And  tor  the  tame  Rea- 
fon,  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs 
mull  be  much  dimiftifhed,  and  modera¬ 
ted,  by  being  expanded  on  a  large  Su¬ 
perficies,  and  expofed  to  the  Influence 
of  the  Air,  whole  Pleat,  in  the  moll 
warm  Weather,  is  lefs  than  that  which 

Is  natural  to  a  human  Body,  and  by  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  renewed  every  Infpiration,  its  cJDen- 
fity  is  kept  up  in  full  Force  ;  for  that 
which  is  expired,  by  being  ratified,  and 
warmed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  is 
not  capable  of  cooling  the  Blood  if  re" 
ceived  again  into  the  Lungs ,  as  frefli 
Air. 

He  nce  appears  the  Reafon  why  Wind, 
which  is  only  Air  renewed,  or  a  change 
of  Atmofiphere ,  is  fo  cooling  (not  that 
in  Wind  there  is  any  thing  a&ually 
more  cold  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  fame  Air ;  for  the  moll  fenfible  Ther¬ 
mometer,  expofed  to  the  Wind  of  a  large 
Bellows,  receives  from  thence  no  Alte¬ 
ration)  the  circumambient  Air  being  foon 
rendered  by  the  Heat  of  human  Bodies, 
more  light ,  ratified,  and  confequently  lefs 
capable  of  attracting  Heat  from  them, 
than  fueh  Air  as  is  placed  beyond  their 
Sphere  of  Activity. 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  the  vital  Heat  is  more  ftrong,  and 
Sailing,  in  robuft  Conftitutions,  than 
in  others,  their  Humours  being  more 

I  4  denfie, 
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denfe and  their  Vejfels  more  elajiic  / 
and  from  thence  not  only  capable  of 
exciting  a  greater  Heat,  but  of  attrac¬ 
ting  and  retaining  it  longer  than  weak¬ 
er  Bodies  :  For  though  Attrition  excites 
Heat,  by  collecting  that  elementary  Fire 
which  is  difperfed  through  every  Part  of 
Space  ;  and  though  this  Collection  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Elafticity  and  Velocity 
of  the  Bodies  in  Motion,  yet  its  Reten¬ 
tion  is  always  proportioned  to  the  TDen- 
Jity  of  Bodies. 

(a)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  Opticks 
fuppofes,  that  not  only  the  Collection^ 
but  the  Retention  of  Fire,  or  Heat  in 
any  Body,  depends  on  the  ofcillatGry 
Motion  of  all  the  Parts  of  that  Body 
which  is  warmed  ;  he  fuppofes  likewift, 
that  there  is  an  attracting  Force  be¬ 
tween  the  corporeal  Subflance  and  Fire, 
or  the  Rays  of  Light ;  and  that  when 
this  Particle  of  Fire  is  in  a  perfect  Va~ 
tVfUntky  its  Motion  is  very  (low,  but  that 
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the  nearer  it  approaches  to  any  Body,  the 
more  it  is  attra&ed  by  it,  and  its  Ve¬ 
locity  is  increafed  in  the  fame  Propor¬ 
tion,  which  is  always  greateft  at  the 
Point  of  Contatt^  from  whence  it  is  in- 
ftantly  repelled  ;  that  from  hence  an  Acv 
tion  and  Reaction  arife,  which  produce 
ofcillatory  Motions  ;  and  that  the  Force 
of  Heat  continues  in  Proportion  to  the 
Violence  and  Duration  of  thefe  Vibra¬ 
tions  f  He  fuppofes  likewife,  that  thefe 
Rays  of  Light  arrive  to  Bodies  with  an 
acute  Superficies  :  But  as  thefe  Notions 
were  by  no  Means  capable  of  a  De- 
mpnftration,  and  as  this  great  Man  was 
prevented  from  profecuting  them  far¬ 
ther,  he  propofes  them  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  examined  by  others ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  moft  cautious  Reafoning  on  re¬ 
peated  Experiments,  it  appears,  that  (not- 
withftanding  clafiic  Bodies  are  moft  ca¬ 
pable  of  collecting  Heat  by  Attrition , 
and  that  this  is  the  chief  Caufe  which 
excites  Heat  in  a  human  Body, )  this 
Collection  of  Fire  in  other  corporeal 
Subftances  may  be  owing  to  other  Cau- 
fees  ;  But  whatever  the  different  Caufes 

ate, 
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are,  which  determine  and  communicate 
Heat  to  Bodies,  it  is  always  retained  in 
fticli  Bodies,  not  in  Proportion  to  their 
ElaJUcityj  but  in  Proportion  .to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter  and  fpecific  Gra¬ 
vity  of  fuch  Bodies ;  for  if  Gold Mer¬ 
cury j  Lead  and  Water y  are  placed  in 
the  lame  Degree  of  Fire,  their  diffe- 
rent  Heat  will  be  exaftly  proportioned 
to  their  different  Denffties ;  and  no 
Bodies  are  certainly  lefs  capable  than 
thefe  two  laft,  of  exciting  elaffic  Vi¬ 
brations . 

The  greater  the  <DenJity  of  any  Bo¬ 
dy  is,  the  greater  like  wife  is  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  to  communicate  Heat  to  it,  but 
when  communicated  it  is  the  longer  re¬ 
tained  ;  whereas  to  Bodies  of  a  reverie 
Nature,  it  is  eafily  communicated \  and 
as  quickly  goes  off.  This  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  Perfons  of  a  weak  Conftituti- 
on,  "from  a  fmall  Force  of  Heat  are,  for 
a  fhort  Space  of  Time,  immediately  flufh- 
ed  and  warmed;  for  Weaknefs  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Relaxation  of  the  Solids >  and 
a  Levity  in  the  Fluids * 

No- 
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Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  and 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  explain,  than 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood  in  animal  Bodies ; 
for  the  molt  violent  Agitation  of  any 
other  Fluid  is  not  capable  of  producing 
fo  great  a  Force  of  Heat ;  but  whoever 
confiders  the  following  Reafons  will  find 
them,  I  believe,  fufficient  to  account  for 
it.  jfi,  The  particular  Elajlicity  and 
Spring  of  the  Solids  of  animal  Bodies , 
their  Motion  perpetually  changed,  the  co¬ 
nic  Form  of  the  Arteries,  their  Ramifi¬ 
cations,  the  various  Motions  and  Reper- 
cuffions  arifing  from  hence,  mult  all  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  exquifite  Attrition,  than 
any  artificial  Motion  can  poffibly  excite. 
idly.  The  animal  Spirits  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body  mixing  with  the  Blood, 
which  from  the  elaborate  Secretion,  their 
furprizing  Activity ,  and  the  Minute* 
nefs,  of  their  Parts,  feem  to  be  fome-what 
analogous  to  the  Rays  of  Light  or  Ear- 
tides  of  Fire.  %dly.  The  Denfiity  of  the 
Globules  increafed  by  being  compared 
by  the  A&ion  of  the  Velfels,  and  their 
fpheerical  Form  containing  the  greateft 

Quan- 
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Quantity  of  Matter  in  the  (mailed  Space, 
make  them  capable  of  retaining  their 
Heat  the  longer.  4 thly,  By  being  olea¬ 
ginous  they  are  apt  to  receive  and  re* 
tain  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat  than  o- 
ther  Fluids ;  for  (a)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  obferved,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
Affinity  and  Attraction  between  Heat_, 
or  the  Rays  ot  Lights  and  oleaginous 
and  fulphureous  Bodies.  5 thly^  This 

Attrition  is  performed  in  Veflels  where 
no  colder  Medium  3  fuch  as  the  Air, 
(or  at  leaft  only  its  more  fubtle  Parts) 
can  intervene ;  for  any  warm  Body  placed 
in  a  Vacuum  retains  its  Heat  much  lon¬ 
ger,  than  if  expofed  to  open  Air,  (its 
Medium  being  much  more  fine  than  com¬ 
mon  Air;)  and  if  a  per  feci  Vacuum  could 
be  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  a  denfe 
Body,  fufficiently  heated,  would  perpetu¬ 
ally  retain  its  Heat.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  the  Caufe  ot  the  perpetual  Heat  of 
the  Sunj  which,  according  to  the  belt 
Computations,  is  the  larged,  and  molt 
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denfe  Body,  of  a  Form  almoft  fphctri * 
calj  violently  warmed,  and  agitated,  and 
placed  in  a  Medium  which  mu  ft  from 
thence  be  moft  fubtle  and  fine. 

The  bright  purple  Colour  of  the 
Blood  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  Lungs 
but  not  by  admitting  nitrous  F  articles 
with  the  Air  j  as  Lower  and  others 
have  imagined;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  Air  is  received  into  the  Bloody  or 
that  Nitre  can  be  any  way  fufficiently 
’volatilized  to  be  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  Air,,  and  fit  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for 
all  Nitre  is  naturally  a  fixed  Salt ,  neither 
by  the  Mixture  of  a  ’volatile  alkaline 
Salt  (if  it  fhould  happen  to  meet  with 
fuch  in  the  Earth)  can  it  be  rendered  vo¬ 
latile  ;  for  from  thence  it  only  becomes 
femivolatile ,  and  incapable  of  alcending 
fo  high  above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed ;  the  volatile 
Spirit  ot  Nitre  is  likewife  an  artificial 
Preparation,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Acids,  and  would  be  moft  pernicious 
to  the  Lungs  j  if  received  into  them : 
Neither  does  this  Opinion  receive  any 

Force 
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Force  from  the  florid  Colour,  which  the 
Blood  acquires  by  being  mixed  with  Ni- 
tre ;  for  Salt  Armon  'iac  ■>  Salt  Gem^  or 
common  Sea  Salt >  will  give  the  fame 
Tinfture  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  from 
the  Difcoveries  which  have  been  made 
with  Micro/copes j  that  this  Colour  of 
the  Blood  is  owing  to  the  AQfton 
of  the  Velfels  on  the  contained  Hu¬ 
mours;  for  ( a )  Leuwenhoek  has  given 
ocular  Demonftration,  that  fix  pellucid 
*  Globules  of  Serum j  compared  and  join¬ 
ed  together,  form  a  red  Globule  ■>  whofe 
Colour  is  loft  whenever  they  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  cannot  be  again  reftored  by 
being  mixed  with  Nitre  or  any  of  thefe 
Salts :  Aand  as  the  Preflure  ofj  the  Vet 
feis  in  the  Lungs  is  greater  on  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluids  than  in  any  other  Part 
of  the  Body,  the  Globules  that  were  be¬ 
fore  feparated,  or  imperfeftly  joyned  to¬ 
gether,  are  thereby  compreffed,  and  molt 
exaftly  united ;  and  from  thence  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Blood,  returning  into  the 
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left  Ventricle j  is  much  more  bright  and 
florid,  than  in  the  right  Ventricle ,  be¬ 
fore  it  received  the  Attion  of  the  Lungs. 

Wh  atever  is  the  different  Nature 
of  the  Food  received  into  the  Stomach j 
the  Chyle  or  Milk  made  from  thence  is 
always  of  a  white  Colour;  and  when 
more  perfe£tly  elaborated  by  the  Aftion 
of  the  V ?(felsj  and  the  Mixture  of  the 
other  animal  Fluids is  changed  into  a 
red  Colour.  This  particular  Alteration 
may  in  fome  Meafure  be  illuftrated  from 
chymical  Experiments  made  on  Milk ; 
for  if  this  is  mixed  with  any  Thing  of 
an  alkaline  Nature,  and  gradually  agi¬ 
tated  with  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Heat, 
it  aflumes  a  yellow  Colour,  and  from 
thence  palTes  through  various  Degrees, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  intenfely  red : 
And  if  the  He  at  be  farther  increaled,  it 
is  changed  into  a  dark  Colour.  Thus 
in  a  human  Body,  the  Chyle  and  Milk 
by  being  mixed  with  the  other  animal 
Fluids,  which  are  of  an  alkalefcent  Na» 
ture,  tho’  not  alkaline ^  and  by  being 
prepared  by  more  juft  Degrees  of  Heat 

and 
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and  cPreJfureJ  are  changed  into  a  yel¬ 
low  Serurrij  and  at  length  into  florid. 
Blood:  On  this  Account  a  flanguine  Com¬ 
plexion  is  almoft  peculiar  to  fuch  who 
ufe  much  Exercife;  while  they  who 
lead  an  inaftive  Life  generally  look  pale  ; 
and  in  hot  Countries,  the  Complexion 
of  the  Inhabitants  is  dark  3  and  aduft, 
their  Solids  being  parched  up,  and  their 
Fluids  agitated  with  a  ftronger  Force 
of  Heat,  than  in  a  more  moderate  Cli¬ 
mate. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Air  being  rc^ 
ceived  into  the  Blood,  has  very  much 
prevailed,  notwithftanding  there  are  fe- 
veral  Arguments,  which  feem  fufficient 
to  prove  the  contrary,  ifl ,  The  exter¬ 
nal  Membrane,  that  receives  the  imme¬ 
diate  ContaQ:  of  the  Air,  is  lubricated 
with  a  mucilaginous,  unQuous  Humour, 
and  fuch  as  Mr.  Boyle  has  demonftrat- 
ed,  with  the  greateil  difficulty,  admits 
the  Air  to  pafs  through  it ;  (fl)  and  Wa- 
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ter,  which  Teems  to  be  a  more  fubtle 
Body,  will  enter  through  Pores,  which 
sie  impervious  to  Air.  idly  ^  Every 
Part  of  the  Lungs  Teems  to  be  careful¬ 
ly  guarded  againft  its  Admittance,  for 
it  cannot  enter  through  the  Arteries,  be- 
caufe  the  repreffing  Force  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  Fluid  in  thefe  Fejfels  is  grea¬ 
ter  than  the  preffing  Force  of  the  Air; 
for  no  Fluid  (as  the  Doctrine  of  Hy¬ 
draulics  demonftrates)  can  enter  a  Vejfel 
replenifhed  with  another  Fluid,  where 
the  Refiftance  of  one  is  greater  than 
the  Preffure  of  the  other ;  and  the  Veins 
are  fo  comprelfed  every  Infpiration,  that 
no  Admittance  can  be  then  expended  of 
another  Fluids  and  in  Exfpiration  the 
preffing  Force  of  the  Air  is  direfted  a 
contrary  Way  :  Befides,  if  the  Air  could 
obtain  a  Palfage  into  the  Veins,  it  muft 
enter  through  every  Veficle,  fince  one 
has  not  a  more  particular  Privilege  of 
admitting  it  than  another;  but  as  the 
Number  of  thefe  is  almoft  infinite,  it 
mull:  unavoidably  follow,  that  in  the  Si - 
nus  LoweriamtSj  where  they  all  termi- 
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nate,  there  muft  be  a  very  confiderable 
Colleftion  of  Air,  and  being  there  agi¬ 
tated  with  the  Blood,  Bubbles  muft  be 
thence  excited  ;  but  nothing  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  can  beobferved  with  the  beft  Microf- 
copes.  (a)  3 dly ,  If  Air  be  inje£ted  into  the 
Veffels  of  any  Animal. ,  it  foon  proves 
fatal :  It  feems  therefore  improbable,  that 
the  common  grofs  Air  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Blood  through  the  Lungs  > 
and  the  Advantage  which  (J>)  Borellus 
aftigns  to  the  Blood,  from  the  interme¬ 
diate  Pofition  of  the  Particles  of  Air  be¬ 
tween  the  Globules  ot  Blood,  produc¬ 
ing  an  ofiillatory >  elaftic  Motion,  may 
be  more  juftly  explained  from  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fire,  which  penetrate  and  en¬ 
ter  all  Bodies,  both  folid  and  fluid,  which 
are  thereby  rarefied  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Heat,  and  the  different  Den- 
fities  of  fuch  Bodies ;  and  as  it  can  be 
demonftrated,  that  the  Force  of  Heat  is 
fcarce  the  fame  in  any  Part  ot  Matter 
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for  two  fucceflive  Moments  of  Time,  it 
evidently  follows,  that  not  only  in  the 
Blood,  but  in  all  other  Solids  and  Fluids, 
there  mull:  be  a  perpetual  ofcillatory, 
perifialtic  Motion. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
fhort  and  accurate  Account  of  the  Lungs j 
deduced  from  the  anatomical  Structure 
of  the  Parts,  the  Preflure  of  the  Air, 
and  the  Properties  of  the  circulating 
Humours;  and  from  thence  likewife  may 
be  explained  the  good  and  bad  Effects 
of  Air,  which  are  obfervable  in  pulmo¬ 
nary  Difordersj  from  the  different  Al¬ 
terations  of  its  Gravity  and  Elajiicity  ; 
and  what  Air  is  moft  fuitable  to  con  Jump - 
five  Conjlitutions . 

The  Gravity  of  the  Air,  when  too 
much  increafed  ,  becomes  pernicious ;  not 
that  Refpiration  is  thereby  prevented, 
for  in  that  Refpeft  it  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  where  there  is  the  greateft  Excefs  of 
Gravity,  becaufe  the  Preflure  is  every 
where  equal,  the  Force  of  the  external 
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Air  preffing  the  Thorax  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  internal  Air  diftending 
the  Lungs  ;  but  the  Inconvenience  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Excefs  of  its  Weight 
on  the  Veflels,  which  are  by  that  Means 
fo  comprefled,  and  their  Refiftance  made 
io  great,  that  the  right  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  cannot  propel  the  Blood 
through  the  Lungs >  whence  a  fatal 
T  eripneumony  muft  foon  enfue  ;  but  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  Gravity  of  the 
Air  is  fo  far  increafed,  except  from  fome 
poyfonous  Vapours,  as  to  produce  thefe 
bad  Eifeas. 

\ 

A  heavy  Air  is  moft  proper  for  fuch 
whofe  Fibres  are  too  much  relaxed, 
and  whofe  Fluids  are  too  much  dilfol- 
ved,  (which  is  generally  the  Cafe  of  moll 
confumptive  Conlfitutions)  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  fuch  ajlhmatic  Perlbns,  whofe 
Diforders  proceed  from  fpajmodic  Con- 
traaions  of  the  mefochondrion  Muffles, 
which  by  this  increafed  Preffure  are  kept 
more  forcibly  diftended ;  and  who  on 
this  Account  are  always  obferved  to 
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breath  more  freely  in  fuch  an  Air :  There¬ 
fore  fuch  Perfons  ought  always  to  chufe 
a  ferene  Air  in  a  low.,  dry,  fandy  Soil, 
with  an  open  Situation;  for  the  moll 
ferene  Air,  as  it  appears  by  the  Baro¬ 
meter,  is  molt  heavy,  its  Spring  being 
then  not  weakned  by  the  Interpofition 
of  aqueous  Particles :  In  the  next  Place 
the  Prelfure  of  the  Air  is,  ceteris  pari¬ 
bus,  as  the  Altitude  of  the  fuperincum- 
bent  Column  of  Air;  and  Mar  riot  e  (a ) 
has  obferved,  that  if  a  Barometer  he 
carried  up  to  the  Top  of  a  very  high 
Tower,  the  Mercury  gradually  fubfides, 
till  it  is  reduced  only  to  the  Weight  of 
twenty  four  or  twenty  five  Inches,  as  be¬ 
ing  then  prelfed  by  a  fhorter  Column, 
and  confequently  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Air; 
and  if  it  is  carried  down  into  a  very 
deep  Cave,  or  Mine,  it  gradually  rifes, 
as  being  fuccelfively  preffed  by  a  grea¬ 
ter  Quantity  of  Air.  And  (bj  Grave f- 
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end  has  {hewn  this  Alteration  to  be  fo 
confiderable,  that  the  Mercury  fubfides 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  the  Barome¬ 
ter  by  being  carried  a  hundred  Yards 
higher  in  the  fame  Air ;  a  dry  Soil  is 
moft  proper,  becaufe  fuch  exhales  the 
leaft  Quantity  of  Vapours,  which  are 
greatly  prejudicial,  not  only  as  they 
diminifh  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  but  as 
they  increafe  the  Relaxation  of  the  Ft efi 
fils . 

Such  a  Situation,  tho1  moft  eligible, 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  for  low  Si¬ 
tuations  are  generally  moijl  and  confined 
by  which  Means  the  Advantages  thence 
propofed  are  prevented,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  attended  with  greater  Inconveni¬ 
ences  than  higher  Situations,  which  are 
fo  remarkably  healthy,  and  fo  much  e- 
fteem’d,  becaufe  the  Circulation  of  Air 
is  more  open  and  unconfined,  and  the 
full  Vigour  of  its  Spring  is  preferved  in 
being  fo  free  from  Vapours . 
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The  Levity  of  the  Air  increaled  to 
a  great  Excefs,  is  immediately  pernici¬ 
ous,  becaufe  its  Force  is  not  then  fuf- 
ficient  to  overcome  the  natural  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs:  The  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  Difpofition,  the  more 
improper  it  is  for  fuch  to  whom  a  hea¬ 
vy  Air  is  neceffary ;  hence  on  the  Top 
of  high  Mountains  fuch  Perfons  are  of¬ 
ten  apt  to  fpit  Blood,  their  Veflels  be¬ 
ing  weak,  and  their  Humours  moft  ea- 
fily  rarefied  from  the  Want  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  Preflure.  A  light  Air  is  moft 
proper  to  fuch  whofe  Humours  are  con- 
denfed,  and  Fibres  contracted,  who  in 
a  heavy  Air  are  particularly  fubjedt  to 
inflammatory  Diforders. 

Hence  likewife  it  is  evident,  how 
Heat  or  Cold  by  altering  the  Difpofi¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  affeft  the  Lungs  of  con- 
fumptive  Perfons,  as  by  the  former  it 
is  always  rarefied and  by  the  latter  con- 
denfed. 
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The  Air  by  being  rendered  moift  be¬ 
comes  lei's  elajltck;  and  incapable  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  fineft  Recedes  of  the 
Lungs ,  whence  the  V p(fels  are  unequal¬ 
ly  diftended  and  relaxed,  and  the  Hu¬ 
mours  thereby  lefs  compared:  Hence 
Perions  ol  a  lax  and  leucophlegmatic 
Habit  of  Body  are  in  fuch  a  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Air  particularly  fubject  to  moifc 
Coughs  and  Defluxions  ;  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Vejfels  at  that  Time  being  apt  to 
receive  a  greater  Quantity  of  Humours 
from  their  Reiifhnce  being  diminifhed, 
and  from  their  Relaxation  being  increa- 
fed,  are  lefs  capable  of  propelling  them. 

A  dry  Air  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  Ad¬ 
vantages  and  Inconveniences  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  Increafe  of  its  Gravity; 
the  fame  Effects  are  produced  from  dif¬ 
ferent  Caules  ;  by  the  former  the  Vef- 
fels  are  made  narrow  from  the  Pref- 
fure  on  them,  by  the  latter from  their 
own  Contraction  which  is  always  dimj- 1 
nifhed  by  a  relaxing,  lubricating  Moifture. 

Who- 
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Whoever  adds,  to  what  is  here  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Inconveniences  which  at¬ 
tend  ^Perforation  being  increafed,  or 
diminished,  by  thefe  Alterations,  may 
eafily  account  for  the  Several  Diftem- 
pers  which  proceed  from  the  various 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  Changes  of 
the  Weather  ;  all  which  the  * Divine  Old 
Man  (a)  has  moft  accurately  defcribed. 
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Confumption  of  the  Lungs 
is  a  Wafting  of  the  Solids, 
and  a  Corruption  of  the 
Fluids,  proceeding  from  a 
Colleftion  of purulent  Mat¬ 


ter  in  thefe  Parts. 
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Several  Difeafes,  which  proceed  from 
the  fame  Caufes,  differ  only  in  their  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  and  the  mod  certain  Method 
of  attaining  to  a  Knowledge  of  internal 
Uiforders,  is  by  comparing  them  with 
fuch  as  are  external ,  and  of  the  fame  ' 
Sort ;  therefore,  the  obfcure  Nature  and 
Origine  of  internal  Ulcers  may  be  moll 
rationally  explained ,  from  the  fenfible 
Caufes  of  fuch  as  are  external  ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  whatever 
Caufe  produces  fuch  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Humours as  mull  obflrncf,  inflame ,  and 
then  fuppurate  the  Veffels  ;  or  to  what¬ 
ever  dijfolves  their  Continuity ,  of  which 
a  Suppuration  is  the  unavoidable  Con- 
fequence  :  In  this  laft  Cafe,  an  Ulcer  is 
formed  without  any  preceding  Obflruc- 
tion  ;  in  the  former  his  the  Conflequence 
of  it ;  and  tho’  the  fame  EjfeB  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  different  Caufes,  the  Indi¬ 
cations  of  Cure  in  the  firft  Stage  of  this 
Ttiflemper  are  very  different,  and  even 
in  the  laft  Stage,  tho’  the  Symptoms  are 
then  the  fame,  fome  Regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  firft  Caufe,  which  has  laid  the 
Foundation  of  this  Diforder.  From 
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From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  on¬ 
ly  Way  to  have  an  exaft  Notion  of  a 
Ththifis  of  the  Lungs ,  the  various  Cau- 
les  of  it,  and  the  Method  of  Cure,  is 
to  confider  it  as  proceeding  from  pre¬ 
vious  ObflruBions  of  the  Veffels,  or 
from  a  Solution  of  their  Cdntinuity  : 
Thefe  Effects  are  produced  from  the 
lame  Cauies  in  the  Veifeis  of  the  Lungs , 
and  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body  ;  for  the 
Sharpnefs  of  an  Inftrument,and  the  Force 
given  to  it,  which  produce  an  external 
Wound,  are  exa&ly  fupplied  in  an  in¬ 
ternal  Htfmoptoe j  by  too  great  a  Mo¬ 
mentum  given  to  acrimonious  Fluids, 

As  this  fee  ms  to  be  the  molt  natu¬ 
ral  : Divijion  of  this  Diftemper,  I  [half 
therefore,  endeavour  to  account  for  its 
various  Origine  and  Frogrefs ,  as  ow¬ 
ing  to  any  Caufe,  which  in  general  dif- 
pofes  the  Humours  to  form  ObfiruBions , 
and  peculiarly  determines  them  to  the 
Lungs  ;  or  to  whatever  gives  the  Hu¬ 
mours  fuch  an  Acrimony  ,,  and  the  pul¬ 
monary  Veffels  fuch  a  Tendernefs  ,  as 
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muft,  if  increafed,  diffolve  their  Conti¬ 
nuity.'  From  the  Negled  of  obferving 
this  regular  Method,  fuch  confufed  No¬ 
tions  have  been  delivered  of  this  'Dijlem - 
per .>  and  Medicines  of  a  contrary  Na* 
ture  fo  much  commended  by  various 
Authors :  But  this  Difference  from  hence 
may  be  evidently  explained,  and  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  for  what  is  ufeful  in  one  Sort j 
or  Stage  of  this  Difeafe,  may  eafily  prove 
deftrudive  in  another. 

All  ObJlruElions  proceed  from  this 
general  Caufe,  that  the  Globules  of  the 
Humours  are  larger  than  the  Capacity  of 
the  tranfmitting  Vejfels  ;  which  is  owing 
either  to  a  Fault  in  the  Fluids j  (  in  being 
too  vifcid ;  )  or  Solids ,  (in  being  too 
narrow  ;  )  or  to  both  Caufes. 

(a)  It  is  moft  evident  from  repeated 
Experiments  and  Obfervation^  that  the 
Humours  in  a  human  Body  acquire  a 
Vifcidity  (  tho*  of  a  different  Nature  ) 


(*)  vide  fag.  34. 
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which  gives  them  a  lefs  Aptitude  for 
Motion,  either  from  too  great  Coldnefs, 
or  a  Circulation  too  languid ;  or  from 
Heat  and  Motion  too  great  and  intenfe  / 
or  from  a  Mixture  of  any  vifcid  Hu¬ 
mour  ;  or  of  fuch  as  difpofes  them  to  a 
Coagulation » 

While  the  Humours  are  preferved  in 
a  juft  Degree  of  Heat  and  Motion,  they 
continue  mo  ft  perfectly  attenuated  and 
fluid  ;  but  when  they  are  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  the  Benefit  of  Circulation  ^ 
the  finer  Parts  foon  become  vifcid,  and 
the  grofs  Parts  coagulated  ;  therefore, 
when  an  inactive  Life j  or  any  inter¬ 
nal  Caufej  (  by  giving  too  great  a  Re¬ 
laxation  to  the  V ?ffels  and  Bowels j ) 
prevents  a  fufficient  Heat  and  Circulation ^ 
they  will  in  Proportion  acquire  a  gluti* 
nous  Difpofition,  and  thence  become  more 
apt  to  form  Obflruflions. 

Persons  thus  predifpofed,  are  in  the 
greateft  Danger,  when,  this  Vifcidity  of 
the  Fluids  is  encouraged,  and  determi¬ 
ned  to  the  Lungs,  by  a  moift,  cold  Con- 
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Jiitution  of  Air  y  hence  Coughs  have  been 
generally  obferved  to  be  Epidemic  at 
fuch  a  Seafon,  {a)  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  frofty  Weather,  when  the  Thaw 
begins  ;  for  then  (  as  it  appears  by  the 
Mercury  fubfiding  in  the  Barometer  ) 
the  Gravity  of  the  Air  being  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  the  Humours >  from  the  want 
of  a  fufficient  Brejfure  in  the  Lungs ^ 
become  lefs  attenuated ,  and  acquire  a 
greater  Vifcidity  ;  which  is  likewife  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon, 
and  the  univerfal  Relaxation  of  the  Vef 
felsj  which  the  fame  Hifpofition  of  Air 
brings  on  :  In  this  Condition  of  the 
Humours j  Berfpiration  will  foon  be  di- 
minifhed  ;  not  from  a  Contraction  of  the 
perfpirable  Bores  j  as  is  commonly  fup- 
poled,  but  from  this  Vifcidity  of  the 
Humours  ;  for  (  ceteris  paribus  )  this 
Evacuation  is  always  proportioned  to 
their  Velocity  and  Fluidity both  which 
are  in  this  Cafe  deficient.  From  the  fame 
Caule  the  other  Secretions ,  which  are 
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performed  in  the  minute  Veffels  and 
therein  moft  eafily  obftrufted ,  will  be 
likewife  diminifhed  :  Hence  the  Ma¬ 
chine  becomes  perpetually  more  loaded, 
3nd  the  whole  'uajculav  Frame ^  by  be¬ 
ing  diftended  beyond  its  ufual  Tone,  is 
it' ;  it  at  ed  and  Jolhcited  to  a  Hifcharge* 
which,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Fluids, 
will  always  happen  where  there  is  the 
ieaft  Refinance  j  by  which  Means,  the 
Lungs  of  Perfons,  thus  predifpofed,  mu  ft 
be  unavoidably  oppr ejfedj  and  ohflruffl- 
edj  as  they  receive  a  greater  Quantity 
ot  fuch  vifcid  Humours,  than  ufual  , 
from  their  Refidence  being  diminijh- 
ed  ;  and  from  the  fame  Caufe,  are  lefs 
capable  of  attenuating  and  propelling 
them. 


Hence  old  Men  are  particularly  fub* 
jeft  to  Catarrhs,,  and  pit  nitons  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Lungs  ;  for  in  fuch  the 
Force  of  Circulation  being  very  languid 
their  Humours  thence  acquire  this  cold 
Vifcidity  ;  and  from  the  lame  Caufe  , 
not  being  determined  with  fufScient 
Force  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  are 

L  more 
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more  apt  to  be  difcharged  by  thefe  Paf- 
fages  :  Tho’  to  fuch  Perfons  a  Cough 
is  feldom  dangerous,  their  Veffels  be¬ 
ing  firm ,  and  compacted  ;  but  more 
frequently  becomes  neceftary,  and  let  — 
viceable  to  them,  and  by  fupplying  the 
Place  of  Perfpiration ,  and  other  ob- 
ftrufted  Outlets,  difeharges  fuch  Hu¬ 
mours,  as  would  otherwile  be  quiculy 
fatal  to  them. 


The  Humours  may  likewife  acquire 
a  Vijcidity  from  any  Caufe,  which  gives 
them  a  greater  Heat  than  is  natural  to 
them  ,  or  which  dijji fates  the  finer 
‘Parts,  and  leaves  the  gro/s  behind  ; 
fuch  as  hard  Exercifie ,  Drinking  of  fipi- 
rituous  Liquors j  profit fe  Sweats t  ike. 
The  Nature  of  this  Vijcidity  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  oppofite  Caufes,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  a  loft,  flaccid 
Habit  of  Body,  a  weak,  flow  Pulfe , 
'Urine  pale,  an  Abfence  of  ‘1  hirff,  and 
all  the  Symptoms  of  a  languid  Circula¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  fuch  who  have  a  ‘Prcdifi 
po fit  ion  to  this  Vijcidity ,  have  their  Ft- 

It  TP  t 
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bres  more  braced,  and  contra&ed  ;  their 
ePulfe  ftrongerand  quicker;  their  Urine 
more  high  coloured  ;  and  are  moft 
particularly  fubjech  to  Obftru&ions  in 
the  Lungs;  when  this  difpofition  of  the 
Humours  is  encouraged,  and  determined 
to  the  Lungs,  by  being  expofed  to  any 
external  Cold ,  or  by  a  fuitabie  Confti- 
tution  of  Air  fuch  as  frofty  Weather^ 
and  when  Eajl  or  North  Winds  blow ; 
which,  as  Hippocrates  {a)  obferves,  like- 
wile  make  thele  Diforders  epidemic  to 
fome  Conftitutions ;  for  the  fame  Dilpo- 
fition  of  Air,  which  by  checking  Fer- 
fpir ation  frequently  determines  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  the  Lungs ,  makes  their  VeC- 
fels  more  apt  to  be  obfiruUed,  by  gi¬ 
ving  them  greater  Narrownefs  than  is 
natural  to  them  :  In  fuch  Conftituti¬ 
ons,  the  cutaneous  Difcharge  is  not  on¬ 
ly  apt  to  be  diminifhed  by  the  Vifci- 
dity  ot  the  Fluids ,  but  by  the  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  perfpirable  Vejfels  ;  by 


(:-)  Lit.  3.  Apt.  5, 
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which  Means  the  Quantity  of  Humours 
being  increafed,  (a)  their  Motion  and 
Heat,  and  confequently  their  Vifcidity 
will  increafe  in  the  fame  Proportion  ; 
for  the  Globules  of  the  Humours  from 
this  increafed  Heat,  and  Preffure  of  the 
Vejfels  on  them,  become  compacted,  and 
prelied  together,  and  adheie  with  a  hu¬ 
ger  Superficies  ;  and  their  fthtcrical 
' Form  being  thereby  changed,  they  are 
lefs  capable  of  palling  through  the  mi¬ 
nute  Tubes  of  the  Lungs  ;  fmce,  by 
that  Alteration,  they  take  up  a  larger 
Space  than  before.  And  that  fuch  is 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Humours  from  this 
Vifcidity,  is  rnoft  evident  from  Obferva- 
tions  by  Microfcopes. 

In  this  Condition  of  the  Humours , 
the  Vejfels  of  the  Lungs  are  thence  apt 
to  be  obilru&ed  ;  either  that  the  nni- 
verfal  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids  renders 
them  more  unfit  for  Motion,  or  that  by 
their  increafed  Velocity  feme  Globules 


(a)  Bellini  de  fehrifon*  Trop»  zd.v 
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are  forced  into  the  decreafing  Series  of 
^efFets,  to  which  they  do  not  properly 
belong  :  For  as  the  Capacity  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  Vejfels  increafes  in  Proportion  to 
the  Preffure  and  Motion  of  the  circula¬ 
ting  Fluids ,  the  lateral  Orifices  of  the 
ferous  Arteries ,  which  take  their  Qri- 
gine  from  them,  muft  unavoidably  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  fame  Alteration ;  and  be  then 
capable  of  admitting  red  Globules  to  en- 
tei?  which  cannot  fo  eafily  pais  through 
hut  are  thence  apt  to  form  Obftru&i- 
ons,  as  the  Diameter  of  thefe  Veffels 
from  their  conic  Form  continually  decrea- 
fes.  From  the  fame  Caufe  the  minute 
Lymphaticks  that  take  their  lateral  Ori~ 
gine  from  the  ferous  Arteries ?  and  the 
other  decreafing  Series  of  Vejfels  liable 

to  ObftruEUons  from  Globules  of  Serum  * 

or  of  a  fuperiour  Series  being  forced  into 
them* 

Ob  fractions  of  this  Nature  are  more 
eaiily  produced,  if  Perfons  thus  predif* 
pofed  be  fuddenly  expofed  to  Cold ; 
which,  not  only  contributes  to  hrinu 
on  thefe  Diforders,  as  it  determines  the 

L  5  Flumours 
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Humours  with  greater  Force  to  the  Lungs , 
by  fuppr effing  the  ‘Perforation,  but  the 
Yeflels  like  wife  from  the  fame  Caufe,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fudden  Contraction,  more  firm¬ 
ly  retain  the  obktruCting  Globules,  which 
might  otherwife  repafs,  or  get  through, 
it  the  Blood  were  kept  warm,  and.  the 
Veffels  fufficiently  dilated  for  fome  time, 
or  by  Degrees  recovered  their  former 
Contraction  and  Capacity. 

I 

The  Humours j  tho*  otherwife  right¬ 
ly  conftituted,  and  in  a  proper  Degree  of 
Fluidity ,  may  be  altered  and  difpofed 
to  form  Obflruttions,  by  the  Mixture  of 
vifcid  indigejhd  Chyle  :  T  his  will  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  Organs  of  the  firfl  Hi- 
gejlion  are  impaired,  and  not  capable  of 
converting  the  Hlimeut  into  laudable 
Chyle  ;  or  when,  from  a  peculiar  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Organs  of  the  fecond  HigeJUon , 
it  is  not  fufficiently  attenuated,  and  ela¬ 
borated  into  Serum ,  but  ftill  retains  a 
chylous  Vifcidity , 
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The  inconvenient  Effefls  of  this  un¬ 
prepared  Vifcidity  of  the  Chyle ,  will 
be  fir  ft  perceived  in  the  pulmonary  Vef- 
felsj  where  by  the  known  Laws  of  Cir¬ 
culation  ^  it  is  quickly  conveyed  almoft 
unchanged ,  and  is  generally  more  apt 
to  form  ObftruBions  than  any  other  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Body  ;  for  thefe  are  great¬ 
ly  attenuated,  and  made  more  fit  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  having  already  circulated  through 
the  fmalleft  Capacity  of  the  Arteries ; 
whereas  the  new  Chyle }  when  firft  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  pulmonary  VejfelSj  is 
as  yet  unfit  for  fuch  narrow  PaiTages, 
and  moft  difpofed  to  form  ObJlruCTt- 
ons j  efpecially  when  unprepared,  and 
attended  with  a  greater  Vifcidity  than 
ufual.  This  Indigeftion  is  the  moft 
common  Cauie  of  Obf  ructions  in  the 
pulmonary  Arteries ^  attended  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  dry  Cough  ;  and  to  which 
fiuch  as  lead  a  fedentary,  ftudious  Life, 
are  particularly  fubjetx  •  for  whoever 
confiders  what  has  been  delivered  in  the 
former  Theory ,  will  eafily  conceive,  that 
notwithftanding  our  Food  is  exaftly 

L  4  pre- 
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prepared  in  the  firft  Paffages,  how  ne- 
cellary  Exercife  is,  efpecially * in  weak 
Conftitutions,  to  give  a  furhcient  con¬ 
tractile  Force  to  the  Vejfels and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  thofe  of  the  Lungs j  that  the 
Chyle  might  acquire  a  juft  Degree  of 
Fluidity,  and  be  at  length  affimilated 
into  Serum . 

The  Vejfels  of  the  Lungs  may  be 
difpofed  to  form  ObJlruEtions ,  by  what¬ 
ever  renders  their  Capacity  too  narrow  ** 
This  may  likewife  be  produced  by  va¬ 
rious  Caufes  ;  fuch  as  an  irregular  Mo¬ 
tion or  too  great  an  Intenfenefs  of  the 
animal  Spirits any  internal  Acrimony 
of  the  Fluids  ^  which  ftimulates ,  and 
draws  the  Solids  into  greater  Contrac¬ 
tions  y  or  by  any  external  Caufe  com- 
pr effing  and  irritating  the  Veflels ;  fuch 
as  arfenical  and  mercurial  Steams  y  a  bad 
original  Formation  of  the  Thorax  y  for 
which  confumptive  Perfons  are  oiten  re¬ 
markable  ;  For  this  Reafon  Coughs  almoft 
cpnftantly  attend  Children  fubieCt  to  the 
Rickets ,  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  in 
that  Diftemper  being  much  contracted 
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from  the  irregular  Form ,  and  Depref- 
fure  of  the  Ribs,  and  from  the  Diaphragm 
being  forcibly  preffed  up  by  the  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Liver , 

Hence  it  appears  that  feveral  previ¬ 
ous,  acute ,  and  chronic  Diforders,  by 
either  giving  an  inflammatory ,  or  a  lan¬ 
guid  Vifcidity  to  the  Humours  ;  or  by 
affecting  the  Solids  ;  might  contribute 
to  bring  on  thefe  ObflruEiions  ;  especi¬ 
ally  when  determined  to  the  Lungs  by 
a  fuitable  Difpofition  of  Air:  And  from 
hence  may  be  eafily  underftood  the  Na¬ 
ture,  and  various  Origine  of  that  Con- 
fumption  which  is  termed  Jymptomati - 
caL 

Hence,  likewife,  it  appears,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Extremes  in  the  Alteration  of  the 
Air,  (a)  in  being  either  too  moifl or 
too  dry  ;  too  hotj  or  too  cold  ;  its  Gra¬ 
vity  or  Levity  too  much  increafed,  will, 
bv  rendring  the  Veffels  too  much  con- 


(a)  Vide  Pag.  io(L  ad  in. 
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tratfedj  or  by  difpcfing  the  Humours 
to  become  vifcidJ  greatly  contribute  in 
Conftitutions  varioufly  predifpofed,  to 
bring  on  ,  and  particularly  determine 
thefe  ObjlruEtions  to  the  Lungs . 

Some  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that 
this  Dijlemfer  is  contagious  ^  but  have 
not  rightly  confidered  in  what  particular 
Cafes  only,  and  after  what  Manner  it 
may  prove  fo  :  For  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  but  from  one  in  the  laft  Stage 
of  a  Ththifis  ;  neither  then  is  the  Con¬ 
tagion  fo  fudden  as  in  acute  Difeafes, 
but  requires  a  longer  Time  to  exert 
its  Malignity  ;  and  generally  a  peculiar 
‘predifpofition  in  the  Perfon  that  receives 
it  :  But  when  thefe  Circumftances  con¬ 
cur  with  fufficient  Force  ,  7tis  moil: 
certain  ,  from  undeniable  Inftances  5 
that  the  Infection  may  be  eafily  com¬ 
municated  ;  neither  is  the  Reafon  of  it 
very  obfcure  ;  for  by  frequently  ly¬ 
ing  with  one  in  the  laft  Stage  of 
this  Diftemper,  the  founded:  Lungs  may 
be  at  length  as  effectually  tainted,  and 
the  belt  difpofed  Humours  rendered 

acri~ 
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acrimonious,,  as  by  lying  in,  and  breath¬ 
ing  a  putrid  Atmofphere  :  And  tis  moll 
evident  from  repeated  Experiments,  that 
the  abforbent  Veffels  are  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours  into  the  Blood ;  efpecially  when 
Sleep,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed,  by 
increafing  their  Relaxation,  gives  them 
a  greater  Aptitude  to  receive  them  :  at 
the  fame  Time  the  phthifical  Perfon 
commonly  difcharges  by  Sweat  the  great- 
eft  Quantity  of  the  moft  noxious,  and 
acrimonious  Parts  of  the  Humours ;  and 
in  fome  Cafes  the  Steams  arifing  from 
malignant  Dicers  ^  or  a  Cancer 3  and  im¬ 
mediately  infpired  with  the  Air  into 
the  Lungs  of  another,  might  after  the 
fame  Manner,  as  arfenical  Effluvia j  be 
apt  to  irritate,  obftruQ;  and  erode  their 
tender  Vefflels. 

The  Symptoms,  and  various  Confe. 
quepces  of  thefe  Obftruftions  thus  for¬ 
med  in  the  Lungs  j  are  varied  according 
to  the  different  Caufes,  Seat  and  Du¬ 
ration  of  the  obftru&ing  Humours, 

The 
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The  more  complicate  the  Caufes  are 
which  produce  thele  Obflrullions  ^  the 
greater  is  the  Danger  and  Violence  of 
the  Symptoms  ;  thus  Obflruffions  are  fre¬ 
quently  owing  to  a  general  Vifcidity  of 
the  Humours,  and  an  indigefied  Chyle; 
for  a  DefeQ:  in  the  latter  is  apt  to 
bring  on  univerfal  Diforders  of  the  Flu¬ 
ids  ;  and  an  Indigeftion  may  be  like- 
wife  owing  to  previous  Diforders  in 
them:  But  tho’  one  Diforder  is  often 
the  Confequence  of  the  other;  yet  the 
original  Caufe  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded, 
and  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  the 
bad  Effects  of  Indigeftion  are  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  perceivable  in  the  firft  Paflages, 
but  of  a  general  Vifcidity  in  the  Fluids  „ 
in  the  more  remote  Scenes  of  AQnon. 
When  an  eroding  Acrimony  is  joyned 
with  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Humours a  and 
the  Veflels  from  any  internal  Caufe,  or 
from  an  original  bad  Formation ,  are 
■narrow  and  tender >  the  Danger  is  in 
Proportion  increafed:  Thus  Perfons  of 
a  weak  Conftitution,  that  lead  a  fedem 
tary,  ftudious  Life,  have  not  only  a 

Pift 
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Difpofition  to  form  ObftruSlions  from 
an  indigefted  Vifcidity  of  the  Chyle, 
but  all  the  other  Humours  from  the 
fame  In  activity  are  apt  to  acquire  a  Len - 
tOTj  and  from  the  Intenfenefs  of  their 
Spirits  have  frequently  thence  a  peculi¬ 
ar  Narrownefs  in  their  Vejfels . 

.  \ 

The  Seat  of  thefe  Qbftruftions  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  the Pulmonary  or  bronchial  Ve(fels7 
and  their  Lymphaticks . 

ObJiruCtions  formed  in  the  bronchial 
Arteries  are  lefs  dangerous  than  in  the 
pulmonary  Arteries ^  and  attended  with 
different  Symptoms;  for  as  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  bronchial  Arteries  termi¬ 
nate  in  Glands,  which  are  difperfed  thro’" 
the  Trachea 3  and  its  various  Ramifi¬ 
cations  j  Obftruftions  formed  in  them 
are  thence  generally  attended  with  a 
moift,  pituitous  Expectoration difficult 
Breathing,  and  apt  to  make  a  wheezing 
Noife :  Perfons  thus  affefted  complain 
in  the  Beginning,  before  Expectoration 
is  free,  of  a  tickling  CDijlillation  on  the 
Brea  ft  ;  (different  from  that  which  pro- 

■  *  "  ceeds 
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ceeds  from  an  Irritation  of  the  Glands 

placed  about  the  Larynx .)  This  Senfa- 
tion  is  caufed  by  a  thin ,  acrimonious 

Humour >  ouzing  through  the  obftruc- 
ted  Veffehj  which  being  tenfej  and  by 
frequent  coughing  deprived  of  their  de¬ 
fending  Mucus j  are  thereby  eafily  irri¬ 
tated. 

ObfiruEiions  formed  in  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Arteries  can  never  be  relieved  by 
Expectoration ;  (  unlefs  after  a  Suppu¬ 

ration  or  an  Hiemoptoe ;  )  for  as  they 
have  no  other  Termination  but  into  the 
pulmonary  Veins they  can  only  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  Refolution :  Hence  they 
are  always  attended  with  a  dry  Cough , 
a  difficult  Refipiration but  without  any 
Wheezing >  a  conftant  OppreJJion and 
an  obtufe  Rain >  which  is  perceivable  in 
a  full  Inspiration:  Thefe  are  Symptoms 
of  what  we  call  Tubercles :  And  when 
the  larger  Ramifications  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery j  near  the  Heart,  are  com- 
preffed  by  thefe  ObfiruEtions  j  they  are 
frequently  attended  with  an  unequal, 
and  an  intermitting  Rulfie. 

Th& 
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The  Seat  of  tliefe  ObJtruCtions  may 
be  likewife  more  particularly  known,  by 
the  Force  of  the  Cough j  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Expectoration :  Thus  when  the 
Glands  >  placed  about  the  Origine  of  the 
Trach^ea^  are  obftru&ed,  and  irritated, 
a  fimple  Catarrh j  and  what  is  commonly 
called  a  Diftillation ,  is  only  thence  produ¬ 
ced:  The  uneafy  Irritation  is  firft  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  Tarts  affe&ed,  and  the  Ex¬ 
pectoration  of  the  concofted  Thlegm  is 
performed  with  a  Hawk  j  or  a  /mail 
Cough  ;  but  when  the  Seat  of  thefe  Ob- 
flruCtions  is  in  the  Lungs ^  the  Irritation 
is  then  perceived  deeper,  and  the  Expec¬ 
toration  is  in  Proportion  more  profound : 
Motwithftanding  in  this  laft  Cafe  9  the 
Glands  of  the  afpera  Arteria  will  at 
length  be  abraded  by  frequent  Coughing, , 
and  an  uneafy  Senfation  likewife  produc¬ 
ed  in  them  ;  whence  the  Cough  becomes 
more  frequent  and  violent ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  Lungs  by  frequent  Cough¬ 
ing,  excited  from  previous  Obftruc- 
tions  in  thefe  Glands  j  being  agitated 

and 
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and  weakned,  are  at  length  apt  to  be 
afTe£ted  after  the  fame  Manner, 

ObjlruEtions  formed  in  the  pulmona¬ 
ry ,  or  bronchial  Arteries,  receive  a  quick 
Increafe  from  the  fame  Caufes  that  firft 
produced  them  :  {a)  Lewenhock  plain¬ 
ly  obferved  this  Progrefs  in  the  bruifed 
Wings  of  a  Bat ,  and  in  the  Tail  of 
a  young  Frog,  and  that  the  coagulated 
Globules  obftrufting  the  Extremities  of 
the  Vejfels ,  if  not  removed  by  the  pro¬ 
pelling  Force  of  the  circulating  Humours, 
received  from  thence  a  conftant  Addi¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  more  fluid  Tarts  either 
ouzed  through  the  obftru&ed  Vejfels, 
or  entered  the  lateral  Vejfels ,  and  the 
more  grofs  remaining,  not  only  added 
to  the  obJlruEling  Matter >  but  by  preft 
fing  on  the  neighbouring  Vefels  difpofed 
them  likewife  to  form  new  Objlrublions . 

Hence  ObJlruEiions  of  the  bronchial 
Arteries  are  apt  at  length  to  produce. 


(a)  gTonu  2.  Efifi.  6],  pag.  205,  20 6,  207,  2oSt 
Ifom,  3.  Ep’j}.  1 1 9. 
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Obftru£tions  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries , 
and  verfla  •  for  being  equally  ra¬ 
mified  through  the  Subftance  of  the 
Lungs j  when  the  Eejflels  of  either  are 
much  obftrufted  and  diftended,  by  preft 
fing  on  the  other  they  eafily  difpore  them 
to  form  Obftru&ions :  Hence  in  the 
Progrefs  of  this  Diflemper,  the  Symp- 
toms  are  varioufly  altered  and  increafed ; 
a  dry  Cough ,  proceeding  originally  from 
ObflruClions  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries \ 
being  often  at  length  attended  with  a 
moiil?  pituitous  Expectoration  from  the 
bronchial  Veflels ;  and  from  Obftructi- 
ons  fir  ft  formed  in  the  bronchial  Arte- 
ties,  latent  Obftruaions,  and  Abfcejfes 
in  the  Lungs  have  been  at  length  pro¬ 
duced* 

These  ObflruCtions^  if  not  refolved, 

according  to  their  various  Nature  and 

Difpolition,  have  a  different  Termina¬ 
tion . 


Oajh  actions  formed  in  the  pulmonary 
Arteries  j  from  an  inflammatory  Vifcidi - 
fy .»  joyned  with  an  Acrimony ,  a  quick 

M  "  ’  Circu- 
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Circulation,  and  a  Tendernefs  of  the 
Vetfels ,  foon  terminate  in  a  peripneumo - 
me  Fever j  and  thence  a  Suppuration  : 
Whereas  Objlrnciions  formed  from  a  lan¬ 
guid  Vifcidity,  when  attended  with  a  fa- 
line  Acrimony }  and  a  flow  Circulation , 
have  that  Termination  from  a  more  gra¬ 
dual  Erofion  of  the  Vejfels. 

Obflr  uElions  formed  in  the  bronchial 
Arteries  j  where  the  Humours  are  natu¬ 
rally  acrimonious ,  or  acquire  that  Difpo- 
fition  by  a  Stagnation,  owing  to  the 
Want  of  a  free  Difcharge;  where  the 
Vejfels  are  tender,  and  the  Circulation 
adtive,  terminate  in  an  Erofion ^  and  an 
Exulceration  of  the  Vejfels but  not  fo 
foon  as  from  Objiruffions  in  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Arteries. 


When  thefe  Vejfels  are  ftrong,  and 
will  admit  of  a  large  cDiftention  with¬ 
out  being  deftroy’d  by  it  ;  when  the 
obftrufling  ‘Phlegm  is  eafily  difeharged, 
and  not  attended  with  an  eroding  Acri¬ 
mony  3  a  humoral  Afihma  is  produced, 
whofe  Violence  will  be  increafed  by  any 

Caufe 
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Caufe  that  adds  to  the  Quantity acce¬ 
lerates  the  Motion  of  the  Humours ,  or  ir¬ 
ritates  the  nervous  Syfiem. 

For  whenever  the  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours  (by  the  Prevention  of  any  ufual 
Secretion  or  Evacuation')  is  increafed, 
tiie  whole  vafcular  Frame by  being 
diftended  beyond  its  ufual  Tone3  is  ir¬ 
ritated  and  follicited  to  a  Fif charge ; 
which,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Fluids , 
will  always  be  determined  to  thefe  Vef- 
fels  their  Tone  being  deftroyed,  and 
their  Refiftance  particularly  diminiflied ; 
and  this  Difcharge  will  be  moft  remark¬ 
ably  great,  when  the  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours  retained  is  moft  increafed,  and  the 

external  Preffure  of  the  Air  on  the  Lams 
«...  <-> 
is  moft  diminiflied, 

H  ence  thefe  periodical  Fluxions  and 
Sufftifionsj  fo  much  taken  Notice  of  by 
the  Ancients,  in  Diforders  of  the  Breaftj 
and  which  generally  happen  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  1 Periods  of  the  Moon ^  but  more 
particularly  once  a  Month j  may  be  ea- 
fily  explained;  at  which  Time  (as  Sane- 

M  2  tor  ins 
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torius  (a)  has  obferved)  the  Quantity  of 
Humours  is  greatly  increafed  from  the 
Want  of  a  fufficient  Perfpiratiori*,  (and 
is  commonly  carried  off  by  a  more  pro- 
fufe  Difcharge  by  Urine  than  ufual)  which 
is  generally  deficient  to  fucli  Men  as  are 
fubje£t  to  thefe  Objlruffions }  tho’  as  ne- 
celTary  to  them  as  the  Lunar  Difcharges 
are  to  Women:  And  how  far  the  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  being  diminifhed  occa- 
fions  a  greater  Afflux  of  Humours , 
than  ufual,  to  fuch  Tarts ,  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Mead  (b)  has  evidently  demon- 
ftrated. 

Whatever  increafes  th t  Velocity  or 
the  circulating  Fluids will  likewife  en¬ 
courage  a  greater  Afflux  of  Humours , 
than  ufual,  on  thefe  Veffels  ;  or  what¬ 
ever  irritates  the  nervous  Syjfem  will  in 
fuch  Perfons  increafe  the  aflhmatic  Hif- 
order ;  as  the  Refiflance  of  the  Lungs 
is  (f)  thereby  increafed,  and  requires  a 


(a)  Medtchui  Statlcd .  Set 7.  I,  Aph* 
{b)  Imp er lum  Sells  &  Taw*. 

(0  Vide  Pag.  7  5. 
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ftronger  Force  of  Air  to  difiend  them  ; 
9.nd  as  the  ohftruCted  Hejfels by  the 
Jfiafmodic  GontraCtion  of  the  Nerves, 
(which  like  Net -work  furround  all  the 
VeJJeli)  are  from  their  pliable  Weaknefs 
mod  eafily  compreffed,  whence  the  im¬ 
paled  Humours  cannot  fo  freely  as  be¬ 
fore  be  difcharged. 

O&flr uEhons j  from  a  cold,  indolent 
p'  ifcidityJ  have  a  various  Termination , 
according  to  the  particular  Nature  and 
Confidence  of  the  ftagnating  Humour  ; 
fbmetimes  the  Glands  and  Vejfels  of  the 
Lungs  have  been  fo  greatly  obftrufied 
by  fuch  inactive  Humours,  that  the  grea- 
teft  Tart  of  their  Subftance  has  been  at 
length  obferved  to  be  indurated  and  fchir-  , 
rhous;  tor  when  the  ftagnating  Humours 
liave  fuch  a  particular  Nature,  they 
quickly  acquire  this  Induration  by  being** 
deprived  of  their  fine  exhaling  Tarts ; 
and  the  V ejftels  likewife,  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  fuch  as  are  obftrufted,  muft 
foon  wither  and  contra  cl  from  the  Want 
of  an  influx  of  fuch  Fluids j  as  would  lu¬ 
bricate  and  difiend  them. 

•  M  3  (4)  Some- 

-  '  l 
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(a)  Sometimes  the  obflrutting  Hu - 
yyiouv  is  of  a.  calculous  Nature  /  and  tho 
fuch  Concretions  are  more  apt  to  be  col¬ 
lected  in  the  joints  and  A idneys  ^  yet 
where  there  is  that  general  Difpofition 
in  the  Fluids ,  they  may  be  determined 
to  the  Lungs  ^  or  any  other  glandu¬ 
lar  Fart  in  a  human  Body  :  Books  of 
Ohfervations  abound  with  Inftances  of 
this  Nature,  and  a  remarkable  Cafe  is 
mentioned  of  one  thus  affected  ,  who 
received  no  Relier  from  the  repeated  Ufe 
of  the  beft  refolving,  and  expedorating^ 
Medicines  ;  but  by  taking  one  Scruple  ot 
Sal  Munda  three  Mornings  fucceflively, 
cxpeEiorated  ten  Fragments  ot  a  ftony 
Nature,  and  tho’  greatly  oppreffed,  and 


(. a )  Bonet.  Anatom .  pra&ic .  ‘Torn,  I.  1.  2.  Sect.  z.  Obj . 
6.  p.  6S4.  obf.  14.  p.  690.  0.  50.  p.  69  7.  c,  34.  p.  /03* 
0.  53.  p.  712.  76.  p.  722.  0.  §9*  ?•  72^’  Sect*  1.  0.  20, 

ai,  p.  785.  r.  32./?.  794.  Salmutl.  Cent.  1.  obf.  14.  70. 
J\hod9  €•  2*  0.  2, 1 

Bonet.  ‘Torn.  j.  Self.  2.  1.  2.  obf  126.  p.  726.  Self.  3.0. 
II,  1  2.  p.  596,  597.  Galen .  1.  4*  de  loc.  ajfeB.  Hildan.  Cent . 
1 .  25.  0.  2.  0.  29.  Trail la.n.  t.  5.  0.  4.  Salmutk.  Cent.  1. 

obf.  7 .  Plater.  Hit.  i.  obf.  p.  180.  Zrfffrt.  Jib.  1.  prax.  admirab . 
o&y  95>  96.  Sich??eider<,  lib.  3.  de  Catarrh,  cap.  7. 

ema* 
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emaciated  before,  quickly  recovered  af¬ 
ter  this  Difcharge  (a)  , 

All  fixed  Salts  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  Nature,  and  are  active,  and  refolv- 
ing,  but  cannot  be  depended  on,  with 
any  great  Profpeft  of  Succefs,  in  fuch  a 
Diforder.  The  hidden  Relief  received  in 
this  Cafe,  was  probably  owing  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Conftitution,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  Condition  of  the  Glands >  which 
were  then  relaxed  and  eafily  difpofed,  by 
the  Affiftance  of  any  ftimulating  Prepa¬ 
ration,  to  give  a  Paffage  to  thefe  caku - 
lous  Concretions . 

Hence  the  DiftinQrion  of  a  Ththifis 
into  acute  and  chronical and  all  the 
various  and  irregular  Symptoms  of  this 
Diftemper,  and  the  different  Appearan¬ 
ces,  that  have  been  obferved  in  the 
Lungs  of  differed  Perfons,  may  be  ea, 
fly  explained  :  And  whoever  considers 
what  has  been  delivered  in  the  former (*) 


(*)  Bo ne t.  Taw,  i.  lilo  2 .  Sect.  3,  Qhg  n,  $9 
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Theory,  may  evidently  account  for  the 
beginning  Decay  ^  Difficulty  of  Breath - 
ing  and  Cough ,  which  are  the  ir.oft 
conftant  Symptoms  that  attend  the  firft 
Stage  of  thefe  Obflruttions  ;  for  it  is 
evident  from  thence,  that  the  chief  Pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Aliment,  and  the  molt 
?naterial  Functions  of  the  animal  Oeco- 
norny;  depend  on  the  Welfare  of  this 
Bowef  and  muft  unavoidably  languijh 
when  thus  obftru&ed  ;  and  by  the  fame 
Means  the  S, Equilibrium  is  deftroyed, 
between  the  Reliftance  of  the  Lungs  j 
and  the  Preflure  of  the  Air,  which  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  capable  of  giving  fuch  a 
full  and  eafy  Expanfon  to  the  V efi- 
clesj  as  when  they  were  free,  and  pli¬ 
able,  Refpiration  becomes  more  frequent 
and  violent  :  Hence,  likewife,  a  Cough 
is  produced,  the  Capacity  "of  the  Veji- 
cles  being  rendered  fo  narrow,  and  com- 
preffed  by  thefe  ObJlruSiions „  that  the 
Air  in  its  Paffage  through  them  excites 
an  uneafy  Attrition  and  Tit  illation  ; 
and  the  objlrulted  Fibres  being  more 
tenfc  than  ufual,  muft  on  a  greater  Di- 
fiention  (  fuch  as  unavoidably  attends  a 

full 
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fall  Xnfpiration)  be  eafily  irritated and 
drawn  into  thefe  ludden  Contractions  / 
which  are  always  more  remarkably  vio¬ 
lent,  when  a  ftimulating  Acrimony  is 
joyned  with  the  Vifcidity  :  This  media- 
nic  Motion  of  Coughing  may  be  juftly 
confidered  as  the  kind  Effort  of  the  fen- 
fible  Machine,  which  by  fuch  various, 
repeated  ConcuJJions ,  eagerly  endeavours 
to  fliake  off  the  uneafy  Stimulus  j  and 
to  attenuate  and  dijlodge  the  obftrufting 
Humours . 

Whoever  perfectly  underftands  the 
Seat,  Nature,  various  Caufes,  and  Con- 
fequences  of  thefe  ObJiruBions  thus 
deferibed,  will  eafily  know  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  particular  Method  of  Cure  to 
each. 

For  as  the  Caufes  that  produce  this 
Lentorj  and  Difpofition  in  the  Humours 
to  form  ObJiruBions  „  and  determine 
them  to  the  Lungs 3  are  various,  fo  are 
the  Indications  and  Method  of  Cure  ; 
but  as  a  Suppuration  is  the  general  Com 
fequence  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  and  pre¬ 
vented, 
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vented,  the  firft  and  general  Indication 
is  to  prevent  their  ending  in  a  Suppu¬ 
ration  (  when  there  appears  an  imme¬ 
diate  Danger  from  too  great  Diftenti- 
on)  before  a  particular  Method  can  be 
fafely  apply’d  to  the  firft  Caufe  of  the 
Diftemper. 

A  n  ObfiruElion  terminates  in  a  Sup¬ 
puration  ^  when  the  Force  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  or  the  Quantity  of  the  obftru<ftirig 
Matter  gradually  diftends  the  V ejfels  to 
iuch  a  Degree  as  to  break  them ;  by 
which  Means  the  VejJelSj  with  the  ob¬ 
it  ru  cling  Humours,  are  by  the  Warmth 
of  the  Part  gently  diflolved,  and  mixed 
together,  the  finer  ’Tarts  exhale,  and  the 
more  vifcid  remaining  form  the  puru¬ 
lent  Matter . 

The  Increafe  of  the  TDijlention  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  diminifiiing  the  Quantity,,  and 
Velocity  of  the  circulating  Fluids ,  and  by 
proper  Revuljions  giving  them  a  different 
Determination ;  hence  Bleeding  and  gentle 
\ ^Purgatives  are  to  be  infifted  on,  till  this 
Defign  is  obtained,  and  the  Vejfels  are  no 

longer 
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longer  in  immediate  Danger  of  being  dif- 
folved :  By  this  Means  not  only  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  an  immediate  Suppuration  is  pre¬ 
vented,  but  the  original  Obftrutiions  are 
in  fome  Degree  leffened  ;  for  by  diminilh- 
ing  the  diftending  Force  of  the  Humours , 
the  contracting  Force  of  the  obftruCted 
Vepfels  is  in  Proportion  increafed ;  for  in 
all  GbftruEUons ,  as  (a)  Leuwenhoek  has 
demonftrated,  the  reciprocal,  contracting 
Motion  of  the  obftruhed  Tarts  of  the 
Arteries  is  deftroyed,  by  being  diftended 
beyond  their  Tonc^  and  are  never  carried 
off  till  that  is  reftored  :  Another  Advan¬ 
tage  from  thefe  previous  Evacuations  is, 
that  more  Room  is  obtained  for  the  plen¬ 
tiful  Ufe  of  diluting,  attenuating,  and  in 
fome  Cafes  aCtive,  {Emulating  Medicines, 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  given  with  the 
fame  Safety  and  Advantage. 

When  Obfiruciions  are  owing  to  a 
Vifcidity  from  too  flow  a  Motion  of  the 
Flumours,  the  Indications  are  1 //,  To 


re- 


(a)  ‘tom,  3.  Epift*  119.  pag9  113, 
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refolve  the  impacted  Humours,  idly. 
To  invigorate  the  Motion,  and  attenu- 
.  ate  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids. 

Evacuations  are  therefore  to  be  cauti- 
oufly  ufed,  unlefs  there  is  an  immediate 
Danger  of  the  Vejfcls  being  inflamed, 
and  fuppurated. ,  by  being  too  much  dis¬ 
tended  ;  for  as  this  Diforder  is  in  a 
great  Meafure  owing  to  a  Weaknefs  in 
the  V effels,  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  to 
a  Circulation  too  languid,  the  original 
Caufe  of  the  Diftemper  is  by  Evacua¬ 
tions  increafed ;  neither  are  hot,  vola¬ 
tile,  attenuating,  and  a&ive  Balfamics  to 

be  ufed,  without  the  greatelf  Caution,  left 
by  giving  too  great  Force  to  the  circula¬ 
ting  Fluids,  the  impaired  Humours  may 
be  augmented,  and  more  condenfed,  the 
Veflels  morediftended,  and  a  Suppuration 
inftead  of  a  Refolution  produced. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Preparations 
of  the  Millepedes,  Pills  made  of  the 
refolving  Gums,  Ammoniacum,  Sagape- 
num,  Opoponax,  Myrrh,  with  Sap  o-ve- 
netus.  Terebinth ,  and  Balfam  Bern. 

wa  Hied 
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wafhed  down  with  a  Deception  made 
of  Lign,  Guaiac.  Sajfafras.  FoL  Cham  a- 
pyt.  HyJfopj  ScordiuMj  Veronic ,  &x\  an™ 
fwer  all  the  Intentions  required  in  this 
Cafe,  as  they  are  aperient  ^  faponaceous , 
gently  Simulating  and  refolving. ,  and 
by  enlarging  the  Compafs  of  the  Blood?s 
Motion,  reftore  Perfpiration,  and  the 
other  Secretions  to  their  juft  Propor¬ 
tions* 

The  Operation  of  thefe  Medicines, 
in  this  Diftemper,  is  agreeable  to  the 
natural  mechanic  Efforts  of  the  animal 
O economy ;  for  the  Aftion  of  Coughing 
not  only  particularly  attenuates  the  Hu¬ 
mours  obftructing  the  Vejfels  of  the 
Lungs j  but  contributes  to  reftore  the 
obftru&ed  Secretions ,  by  univerfally  de¬ 
termining  the  Humours  with  a  greater 
Velocity  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body; 
for  this  Reafon  the  Force  of  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  mult  be  carefully  proportioned 
to  the  Diftemper,  and  the  various  Exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  Patient ;  for  what  are 

only  endu’d  with  a  fufficient  Activity* 
* 

to  be  ferviceable  in  fome  Cafes,  may 
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by  their  too  exceflive  Heat  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  others. 

On  this  Account  I  have  carefully  a- 
voided  running  into  a  long  Detail  of 
Prefcriptions,  with  which  Books  on  this 
Subject  are  plentifully  ftored,  being  fully 
fenfible  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  depend  on  Inch  general  Forms ; 
and  that  the  beft  fort,  which  to  one 
Perfon  might  be  ferviceable,  may  orten 
prove  deftruftive  to  another*  The  Ma¬ 
teria  Me  die  a  abounds  with  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Medi:ines  of  this  Nature,  out 
of  which  feveral  Forms  may  be  ealily 
compofed,  fuited  to  the  various  Cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Patient  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  adlive  Preparations  are  fo  promil- 
cuoufly  commended  by  various  Authors 
in  this  Diftemper,  are  only  proper  in 
fuch  ObftruTions  as  proceed  from  a  lan¬ 
guid  Vificidity . 

Mild  Sudorific ks  are  by  fome  great¬ 
ly  commended  in  this  Caie,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  effedtual  ;  but  tho'  their 
Activity  be  greater,  their  Manner  of 

Ope- 
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Operation  is  the  fame  with  the  Medi¬ 
cines  already  mentioned,  which  may  be 
eafily  made  Sudorificks ,  if  determined 
with  greater  Force  to  the  Surface  of 
the  Body ;  for  what  promotes  ‘Perfpi- 
ration  in  one,  with  a  different,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  fame  Management,  will 
prove  a  Sudorifick  to  another. 

The  Effeffs  produced  from  Sudori- 
Jicks ,  are  fometimes  more  fpeedily  effec¬ 
tual,  than  from  Medicines  which  by 
the  Mildnefs  of  their  Operation  only 
promote  infenfible  CP  erjpiration  ;  but  the 
Danger  that  attends  their  Ufe  in  exci¬ 
ting  too  great  a  Motion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  is  greater ;  on  which  Account  they 
are  fcarce  ever  to  be  infilled  on,  but 
when  thefe  ObJlruBions  are  attended 
with  fuch  a  languid  Circulation ,  as  re¬ 
quires  the  Ufe  of  the  moll  a£live,  Jli- 
mulating  Medicines ,  or  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  has  a  natural  Difpofition  to  fuch 
Breathings,  and  finds  his  Lungs  reliev¬ 
ed  by  that  Evacuation. 


Ev  a  - 
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Evacuations  ought  always  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  Ufe  of  Sadorificks ,  otherwife 
an  H<emoptoe,  or  an  Inflammation,  may 
be  probably  produced  by  attempting  fuch 
a  fudden  Difcharge,  while  the  Vejfels 
are  full  and  diftended ;  on  this  Account 
likewife  Opiates  are  moll  conveniently 
mixed  with  them,  as  they  aflilf  their 
Operation ,  and  allay  any  Tumult  they 
might  otherwife  excite. 

Whoever  jufldy  confiders  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Ijfues,  which  are  by  fome  Au¬ 
thors  fo  much  infilled  on  in  Objiruc- 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  and  even  in  a  Tht hi- 
fis,  will  And  they  can  afford  but  very 
fmall  Relief:  For  they  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  evacuate  particularly  that  Hu¬ 
mour  which  would  otherwife  tall  on 
the  Lungs,  or  to  feparate  corrupted 
Juices  from  th z  Blood;  and  can  be  no 
farther  ferviceable,  than  in  difcharging 
from  the  common  Mafs  of  Humours  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  ferous,  and  lympha¬ 
tic'  Juices  ;  which,  tho’  otherwife  moil 
pure  and  well  difpofed,  acquire  the  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture  and  Confidence  of  purulent -Matter 
by  Stagnation*  However  tho’  they  are 
but  of  fmall  Service  in  Gbftrudtions  for¬ 
med  in  the  Lungs  from  any  Caufe  what¬ 
ever,  yet  it  may  be  dangerous  to  dole 
them  up  in  inch  Ferfons  who  have  been 
long  habituated  to  them,  and  have  weak 
Lungs j  without  fubftituting  fome  other 
Evacuation  in  their  Place  ;  for  the  Vef- 
fels  of  fuch  being  accuftomed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  Diftention,  may,  even  by  this 
fmall  Addition,  be  irritated  to  a  Difcharge 
of  the  fuperfluous  Quantity  on  thefe 
Parts,  whole  Reliftance  is  but  languid. 

The  Diet  in  this  Cafe  ought  to  con- 
lift  of  fuch  Things  as  afford  a  light,  ea- 
fy  Nourifhment,  fit  to  warm,  but  not 

inflame  the  Blood ,  fuch  as  white  ani¬ 
mal  Foodj  and  Broth  made  from  thence  ; 

Butter  Sauce,  and  mod  Roots  are  im¬ 
proper,  as  they  increafe  the  Vifcidity  ot 
the  Humours  $  Afparagus Water-crepes , 
Seleryj  Turneps ^  Horfe-radiJhj  Onions 
and  (a)  Garlicky  are  of  a  different  Na- 


(t)  San U or.  medicin .  fatten .  Setl,  5.  Aph*  8 
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ture,  as  they  attenuate,  and  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  Digeflion  and  Perforation  :  Hence 
(£)  Swines-flejb ,  (c)  Mu  fir  ooms,  (d) 
Melons ,  if)  Cucumbers  and  Lettuce,  from 
their  Coldnefs,  _  and  Vifcidity,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pernicious  to  fucli  Contenti¬ 
ons  :  Wine  diluted  with  Water  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  common  Drink  to  any  Malt- 
liquor ,  as  this  is  more  apt  to  relax 
the  Veffelsj  and  increafe  the  Vifcidity 
of  the  Humours. 

When  the  ObflruClions  are  by  thefe 
Means  carried  off,  and  all  Danger  ot 
an  Inflammation  is  prevented,  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘Peruvian  Bark „  and  cha- 
lybeat  Waters  j,  are  ol  the  greateil  Effi¬ 
cacy,  not  only  as  they  coi-reft  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Caufe  by  univerfally  ftrengthning 
rite  vafcular  Frame ,  and  attenuating 
any  remaining  Vifcidity ;  but  likewife 
contribute  to  prevent  a  Recollection by 


(£)  Aph*  24* 
(y)  ibid • 

(y)  Aph .  25, 
(e)  Aph.  92. 
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particularly  removing  the  bad  Effects 
or  thefe  Obftruftions  :  For  the5  Obftru£t> 
ions  are  at  fir  ft,  in  fome  Meafure,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Vejfels ?  not 
being  large  enough,  to  afford  a  free 
Pafla  g e  to  the  Humours ;  vet  in  the 
Progrefs  of  this  Diforder  the  obftrucl- 
ed  Vt effels  become  greatly  diftended  ;  and 
when  the  obftrufting  Humours  are  re~ 
folved,  and  carried  off  from  this  remain¬ 
ing  Weaknels,  and  their  Spring  being 
almoft  deftroyed,  they  are  apt  again  to 
be  obilru&ed,  from  a  Caufe  different 
from  that  which  firft  produced  this  T>if- 
temper. 

From  a  Neglect,  or  Ignorance  of  this 
Obfervation,  Perfons  that  have  been  af- 
feded  with  Coughs  for  fome  time,  and 
have  been  relieved,  are  fo  eafxly  apt  to 
relapfe  into  the  fame  Diforder  ;  for  as 
no  ObftruBion  is  carried  off’  till  the 
diftended  V epfel  recovers  its  reciprocal 
tome  Motion,  fo  to  prevent  a  Recollec¬ 
tion,  the  lame  mull  be  preserved,  and 
too  great  a  Diftention  of  it  prevented. 
Nothing  more  contributes  to  this  than 
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Exercife ,  and  particularly  Riding:  For 
then  the  P  re  flu  re  of  the  Air,  on  thefe 
weakned  Vejfels ,  is  much  greater,  than 
in  a  State  of  Reft-,  and  increafes  in 
Proportion  to  the  Velocity  of  the 
Body  in  Motion  ;  for  Air  being  an  e- 
laftic  Body  re-ads  with  the  fame  Force 
Vis  aded  on ;  by  which  Means  the 
weakned  and  diftended  Vejfels  are  there¬ 
by  fufficiently  prefled,  and  ftrengthned, 
the  contained  Humours  attenuated,  and 
preferved  in  a  juft  Degree  of  Flui¬ 
dity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  Exercife, 
not  only  as  it  is  attended  with  the 
leaft  Expence  of  Spirits j  but  likewife 
from  this  increafed  ‘Prejfure ,  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other  mufcular  Motion ,  not 
attended  with  fuch  a  Velocity  of  the 
Body:  And  why  fuch  confiderable  Ef- 
feds  are  particularly  produced  from  it 
in  this  Diftemper,  is  evident  to  fuch  as 
confider,  that  the  Humours  of  the  Body 
receive  their  moft  material  Alterations 
from  the  Adion  of  the  Lungs  ;  and  how 
that  in  a  great  Meafure  depends  on  the 

Pref- 
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Preflure  of  the  Air,  whole  Gravity 
may,  by  this  Means,  be  increafed  to 
any  Degree  defired,  and  the  bad  EffeCts 
of  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  the  Air,  as  fre¬ 
quently  brings  on  thefe  ObJlruEtions 
mod:  effectually  prevented. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Flejh  Bru/h  is  like- 
wife  very  ferviceable,  as  it  powerfully 
ftrengthens  and  cleanfes  the  perfpirable 
VeJTels ,  and  attenuates  the  Humours  com 
tained  in  the  Hejfels^  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Body  ;  which  by  their  great  Dif- 
tance  from  the  firft  Caufe  of  Motion, 
and  by  being  molt  expofed  to  external 
Cold,  are  particularly  apt  to  become 
vifcid :  This  Exercife  was  in  the  greateft 
Efteem  among  the  Ancients,  tho7  fince 
too  much  neglefted,  perhaps,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  Simplicity. 

Coughs  which  attend  old  Perfons  from 
cold  yituitous  OhflrtiBions  3  where  the 
Tone  of  the  Lungs  is  deftroyed,  and 
the  other  Secretions  are  diminifhed  by 
the  Weaknefs  of  the  Circulation,  and 
the  univerfal  Frigidity  pf  the  Vejfels ^  are 

N  3  fcarce 
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fcarce  ever  to  be  cured  ;  but  are  bed: 
corrected  by  the  Uie  oi  a  fob,  light, 
aromatic  Diet,  and  Medicines  oi  the 
fame  Nature.  Wine  mixed,  or  prepa¬ 
red  with  Honey,  is  preferable  in  this 
Cafe  to  hot  Cordials,  which  exhauft  the 
few  remaining  fluid  Farts  of  their  Hu¬ 
mours ,  and  increafe  the  Drynefs  of  their 
Fibres ,  which  are  already  incapable  of 
exerting  their  Vibrations ,  by  being  too 
parched  and  rigid. 

When  the  obftructing  Humour  is  of 
a  terreftrial,  cold,  vifcid  Nature,  difpo- 
fed  to  terminate  in  a  Schirrhus ,  or  a 
flony  Concretion ,  Merctirius  dnlcis  ad¬ 
ded  in  fuch  a  Quantity,  as  it  may  prove 
an  Alterative  to  Pills  made  of  tlfe  re- 
folving  Gums,  and  wafhed  down  with 
a  ftrong  ‘ Decoction  of  Guaiacum  is  of  the 
greateft  Efficacy. 

When  ObflruEtions  are  formed  in  the 
Lungs,  from  a  vifcid  Difpofition  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  proceeding  from  too  great  Heat 
and  Motion,  Bleeding ,  and  cooling  le¬ 
nitive  ‘Purgatives j  with  Anodynes  after 
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their  Operation  is  finifhed,  are  to  bq 
freely  ufed  and  repeated,  till  all  Dan¬ 
ger  of  an  Inflammation  is  prevented,  and 
the  Force  of  thefe  ObftruBions  is  dm 
minifhed,  by  giving  a  different  ‘Deter¬ 
mination  to  the  Humours  ;  which  will 
at  length  totally  yield  to  a  careful  life 
of  diluting,  refolding  and  gently  deter¬ 
ging  Medicines;  fuch  as  Sferma  Ceti h 
Stibium  diaphoreticum  mtratum,  Sal 
Brunei.  pe&oral  Ptifans,  and  medicated 
Whey,  prepared  with  Ingredients  flut¬ 
ed  to  thefe  Intentions ;  fuch  as  FoL 
Agrimon .  'Pulmonar .  Tujjilag .  Betonic. 
Tarietar .  Taraxac .  Heder .  t  err  eft.  Rad. . 
GlycyrrhiZ£J  8rc.  with  Preparations  of 
Honey .  Hot^  volatile  Medicines  j  and  ac¬ 
tive  Balflamicksj  are  in  this  Cafe  parti¬ 
cularly  deftru&ive  :  The  lighteft  annual 
Food  is  only  to  be  allowed,  and  that 
but  fparingiy  ;  a  cooling  vegetable  Diet 
is  chiefly  to  be  infilled  on,  and  for 
common  Drink  Toaft  and  Water,  or 
with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Wine  mixed 
with  it,  and  made  gratefully  acid  with 
the  juice  of  Sevil  Orange .  This  Me¬ 
thod  is  to  be  continued  while  any  DIF 

N  4  pofitidn 
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pofition  to  an  Inflammation  remains  in 
the  Humours j  and  at  length  a  greater 
Latitude  in  Diet  is  to  be  gradually  al¬ 
lowed. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objefted  againft 
the  Ufe  of  purging  Medicines  in  Ob- 
JlruElions  of  the  Lungs j  as  being  a  Prac¬ 
tice  contrary  to  what  Hippocrates  has 
laid  down,  who  in  Diforders  of  the 
Breaft  (a)  and  in  dry  Coughs  particu¬ 
larly,  (b)  forbids  the  Ufe  of  ‘ Purgatives : 
But  tho’  this  Method  feems  directly 
to  oppofe  the  Words,  ?tis  agreeable  to 
the  Intention  of  this  Precept;  for  what¬ 
ever  carries  off  the  finer  Parts  of  the 
Humours and  leaves  the  Grofs  behind, 
and  confequently  more  diibofed  to  form 
Obftruflionsj  mu  ft  be  pernicious;  and 
inch  was  the  Effect  produced  by  hot, 
rough  Cathartics fuch  as  Hellebor .  Ela- 
teriitm >  8cc.  which  were  only  ufed  in 
the  Time  of  Hippocrates ;  which  he 
therefore  wifely  forbid,  as  they  increai- 


(*)  Llh»  de  ver-airi  ltfu .  f..  m.  6 1 1. 

\h~)  De  raticne  viclu$  in  morb »  acut.  Set!*  4. 

ed 
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ed  the  ObflruBions  by  exhaufting  the 
doer  Tarts  of  the  Humours,  and,  by 
their  exceffive  Heat  and  Acrimony j  fre¬ 
quently  changed  them  into  a  Suppura¬ 
tion  ;  but  gentle,  lenitive  Turgativesj 
which  are  directed  in  this  Cafe,  as  they 
produce  contrary  Effects,  in  attenua¬ 
ting,  and  cooling  the  Humours,  mutt 
be  molt  proper,  and,  in  that  Refpett, 
agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of  the  divine 
Hippocrates , 

Wh  en  QbjlruEtions  of  the  pulmonary 
Vefjels  proceed  from  indigejted  Humours, 
the  Indications'  are  to  reftore  the  im¬ 
paired  T)igeJiions ,  and  to  refolve  the 
impacted  Humours :  The  firft  Intention 
is  anfwered  by  fuch  Medicines  as  eva¬ 
cuate  any  remaining  Vifcidity,  and  by 
ftrengthning  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
prevent  a  Recollection  >  hence  gentle  Jlo- 
machic  ‘Purgatives,  fuch  as  TinClura 
Sacra j  Tih  Ruji  Rlix .  pps.  Rhubarb , 
&c.  are  not  only  ferviceable  in  this 
Refpett,  but  by  producing  a  Revulji- 
on,  diminifh  the  Force  of  the  Ob/truc - 
tions :  All  Bitters  are  defervedly  efteem- 

ed 
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ed  for  ftrengthning,  and  reftoring  Ph- 
geflion,  and  attenuating  cold,  vifcid 
1 Humours ;  which  Effects  they  produce 
by  imitating  the  bilious  'Juice 3  which 
is  Nature’s  great  Digefier and  chiefly 
contributes  to  conquer  and  attenuate 
the  Vifcidity  of  the  Chyle,  and  give  it 
an  uniform  Confiftence ;  tor  this  Rea- 
fon  the  Bile  of  voracious  Animals par¬ 
ticularly  the  Sea  l 1 1 1 e ,  made  up  into 
Tills  with  proper  Stomachics ,  has  of¬ 
ten  reftored  fuch,  who  have  been  in 
molt  languid  Circumitances,  horn  Indi- 
geftion,  and  Lots  ot  Appetite,  wiieie 
the  moft  elaborate  chymical  ‘Prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  ineffectually  prefcribed: 
When  the  fecond  Digeftion  is  likewife 
detective,  the  Peruvian  Bark  and  Steel 
demand  a  principal  Place,  as  they  parti¬ 
cularly  ftrengthen  the  firft  Pajfages, 
and  invigorate  the  whole  vajcular  Sy- 
Jlem. 

* 

Emetics  arc  frequently  prefcribed  in 
this  Diftemper,  as  they  anfwer  feveral 
Intentions ;  and  if  at  any  Time,  are 

then  particularly  proper ,  when  thefe 
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ObJiruSHons  are  owing  to  Indigeftion  ; 
but  whoever  juftly  confiders  how  far 
their  Efficacy  extends,  and  to  what  In- 
conveniencies  they  are  fubjedt,  will  be 
apt  to  prefer  the  Ufe  of  other  Medicines 
to  them*  The  only  Advantage  that  can 
be  propofed  from  the  Ufe  of  Emetics, 
is  that  the  firfl  Paffages,  and  particularly 
the  Stomachy  may  be  thereby  relieved 
from  any  Load  of  vifcid,  indigefted  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  and  that  by  the  univerfal  Con- 
cuffion  which  attends  their  Operation, 
the  Fluids  in  general  might  be  attenua¬ 
ted,  and  the  Obftructions  in  the  Lungs 
dillodged  :  The  former  Intention  can 
be  as  effectually  anfwered  by  the  Ufe  of 
gentle,  ftomachic  Purgatives  ;  and  the 
other  by  attenuatings  refolving  Medi¬ 
cines s  which  act  with  more  Certainty, 
and  lefs  Danger  :  For  notwithftanding 
the  Operation  of  Emetics  may  lately,  in 
fome  Cafes,  promote  thefe  Effects,  where 
their  Force  is  well  proportioned,  and  the 
Vejfels  of  the  Lungs  are  ftrong,  and  not 
much  dirtended,  yet  when  their  Opera¬ 
tion  is  violent,  or  the  Vejfels  weak,  and 
diftended,  fuch  an  unnatural  Straining 

of 
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of  the  Fibres j  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Humours  receive  a  powerful  Momentum , 
might  very  probably  either  promote  an 
Inflammation^  or  an  FLemoptoe  :  On  this 
Account  ( a )  Hippocrates  very  juftly  dif- 
approves  the  Ufe  of  them  for  confump- 
tive  Perfons,  </*ei  (pSttcSStois  0®o nh- 
Aopohs?  t««  a  vo  (^pappiattei a?.)  And  (£)  7®/- 
takes  Notice  of  one  affected  with 
a  Hiflillatiouj  and  a  Cough >  from  pitui- 
tous  Obftructions  of  the  pulmonary  Vef- 
felsj  that  by  the  Ufe  of  an  antimonial- 
Vomit  was  feized  with  a  moif  violent 
Hremoptoe attended  with  an  Expecto¬ 
ration  of  a  large  Piece  of  the  Lungs , 
of  which  he  immediately  expired. 

Until  the  Digeftions  are  effectually 
reftored ,  and  ftrengthened ,  the  cDiet 
ought  to  be  of  the  lighteft  Digeftion 
and  leaft  inclined  to  Vifcidity  ;  fuch  as 
before  is  recommended  in  Obftructions 
proceeding  from  a  languid  Lentor  in  the 
Humours  :  By  this  Means,  the  weak- 


(a)  StR.  4*  dph*  S. 

( b )  Lib.  2.  Obfcr.  1 4> 

ned 
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ned  Tarts j  when  difengaged  from  any 
Load,  or  Labour,  will  more  eafily  re¬ 
cover  a  fufficient  Vigour  ;  efpecially 
when  a  (lifted  by  fuitable  Medicines  : 
Exercife  is  particularly  proper  in  this 
Cafe,  not  only  as  it  is  ferviceable  in  the 
Refpefls  mentioned  before,  but  as  it  pe¬ 
culiarly  helps  cDigeJlionJ  and  the  Secre¬ 
tion  of  the  bilious  Juice  (  whofe  Quan¬ 
tity  feparated  in  inactive  Conjlitutions 
is  very  fmall,  unlefs  promoted  by  ner¬ 
vous  Spafhis  j  and  then  its  Quality  is 
depraved  )  for  the  chylopoietic  Bowels 
are  fcarce  influenced  by  the  grand  Cir¬ 
culation,  but  are  like  a  fmall,  feparate 
Republic k  in  the  Body j  which  is  go¬ 
verned  by  peculiar  Laws,  and  chiefly  aft 
lifted  by  mufcular  Motion. 

The  Indication  of  Cure,  in  refolving 
the  obftructed  Vejjels  of  the  Lungs,  is 
anfwered  in  this  Cafe  by  Medicines  of  the 
fame  Nature  as  are  recommended  in  that 
languid  Vifcidity  of  the  Humours  ;  par¬ 
ticular  Regard  being  had  to  the  original 
Caufe,  which  laid  the  fir  ft  Foundation  of 
the  Diftemper, 
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When  thefe  ObftruCtions  are  atten¬ 
ded  with  nervous,  and  hypochondriac 
Symptoms j  Ajfa  Fatida  added  to  the  re- 
folving  Gums  mentioned  before,  is  of 
the  greateft  Service,  and  demands  a  prin¬ 
cipal  Place.  The  Efficacy  of  this  Me¬ 
dicine.,  in  a  great  Meafure,  depends  on 
the  fetid  and  difagreeable  Smell  it  af¬ 
fords;  this  is  the  Reafon  that  makes 
the  Ufe  of  it  lefs  frequent  ;  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Thyfic  being  often  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  immediate  Satisfaction  than 
the  real  Benefit  of  the  Patient  :  The 
Activity  of  its  Tarts  corrected  and  re¬ 
tained,  in  a  foft,  gummy  Subifance,  ren¬ 
ders  it  in  thefe  Cafes  more  effectual, 
and  on  feveral  Accounts  preferable  to 
volatile  Spirits „  which  by  their  excef- 
five  Heat  are  often  of  ill  EffeCt,  and 
apt  to  inflame :  Whatever  Relief  is  like- 
wife  received  from  them,  is  but  momen¬ 
tary  and  tranfient ;  for  the  fame  vola¬ 
tile  Aftivity,  on  which  their  Virtue  de¬ 
pends,  prevents  it  from  being  lading, 
being  quickly  diffipated  by  the  Pleat  of 
the  Body  :  Whereas  A  fa  fatidaj  by  the 

pecu- 
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peculiar  Bifpofition  of  its  Parts,  gives 
a  more  lafting,  and  a  more  agreeable  De¬ 
termination  to  the  Spirits ;  for  no  Bo¬ 
dies  are  fc  capable  to  affed  our  Nerves 
after  an  agreeable  Manner,  as  thofe 
which  confift  of  volatile  Parts,  the  Ac¬ 
tivity  whereof  is  tempered,  and  allay¬ 
ed,  by  the  Smoothnefs  of  fuch  as  are 
lubrkatingj  and  oily :  This  Medicine 
is  therefore  not  only  ferviceable  in  Ob- 
ftructions  of  the  pulmonary  Vejfels as 
it  gently  fiimulates and  attenuates  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids j  and  moll  pow¬ 
erfully  promotes  (a)  Berfpiratzon ;  but 
by  giving  that  agreeable  Fdifpojltmi  to 
the  Solids ^  enlarges  their  Capacity,  by- 
taking  off  the  nervous  Contractions^  and 
Spafmsj  which  in  a  great  Meafure  ren¬ 
der  Hypocondriac  Terfons  fo  particularly 
fubjed  to  this  Diftemper.  In  this  Part 
of  its  Character  and  Operation,  [it  is 
fomewhat  allied  to  (S)  Opiates but  not 
fubjed  to  the  fame  ftupifying  Inconve- 


(a)  SanO:.  hie  die  In.  Static a,  Seci .  3.  Apl,  82. 

(Jr)  V’td .  (Mead* s  Ejfay  on  Voyfons .  p*  1^6 1  I4"» 

niences ; 
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niences  ;  and  on  that  Account  frequent¬ 
ly  gives  Relief,  where  that  Sort  of  Me¬ 
dicine  is  not  only  ineffectual,  but  of  ill 
Effect  to  the  Patient. 

When  thefe  ObfiruBions  proceed  from 
the  faline  Parts  of  the  Blood,  irritating 
and  drawing  the  tender  V ejfiels  of  the 
Lungs  into  narrow  Contractions,  that 
Acrimony,  as  it  receives  a  various  Ori- 
gine,  muft  be  corrected  by  Medicines, 
particularly  oppofite  to  the  Nature  of  it. 

( a )  It  is  evident  from  the  moft  ex¬ 
act  chymical  Experiments,  that  the  efi- 
Jential  Salts ,  in  the  Humours  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  are  in  a  natural  State  nei¬ 
ther  fixed,  nor  volatile  y  but  of  a  fiemi- 
fixed  Nature,  and  become  pernicious 
when  this  neutral  Quality  is  altered, 
when  they  are  inclined  more  to  one 
Side  than  another,  or  when  their  Quan¬ 
tity  is  increafed,  and  difproportioned  to 
the  other  Principles  of  the  Humours. 


(4)  Boerhaavf .  Chemia  Prattle,  Procejf.  87. 
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When  the  Circulation  from  any  Caufe 
whatever  is  rendered  flow  and  languid, 
the  faline  Tarts  are  not  Efficiently  ac¬ 
tuated,  and  equally  mixed  with  the  oily 
Tarts ^  of  the  Blood and  from  the  Slow- 
nefs  of  their  Motion  are  apt  to  be  fe- 
parated  by  the  glandular  Tarts and  to 
irritate  and  oblfruft  them:  This  Con- 
jhtution  of  Humours  chiefly  prevails  in 
fuch  as  leaci  an  inactive  Life,  and  feed 
much  on  an  acid, ,  -vegetable  Diet,  which 
for  the  moft  Part  contains  a  fixed  Salt; 
but  is  moie  particularly  encouraged  by 
a  muriatic  faline  Diet;  for  Sea  Salt 
is  of  fuch  a  fixed  Nature,  tind  fo  inti¬ 
mately  adheres  to  the  terreftrial  and 
oily  Parts  of  the  Blood,  (efpecially  where 
there  is  an  univerfal  Vifcidity  in  the 
Fluids)  that  it  cannot  be  difengaged  and 

conquered,  but  with  the  greateft  Diffi¬ 
culty. 

I  n  this  Cafe  artificial  Lime-waters 
are  of  the  greateft  Efficacy,  and  moft 
powerfully  contribute  to  con-eel  the  A-  ‘ 
ciimony  ot  thefe  salts,  and  by  the  great 

0  ,  A£Ut  • 
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Aftivitv  of  their  Parts  to  extricate  and 
render  them  more  volatile :  For  tis  p  am 
fret  chymical  Experiments,  that  no 
Preparation  gives  fuch  a  volati  e  <- 
vitv  to  the  Humours  of  a  human  Body 
as  Quick-Lime  ;  which  Property  it  feems 
to  take  from  the  Particles  ol  Fire  which 
are  intimately  united  with  it:  On  this 
Account  that  muriatic  Acrimony,  ■  to 
which  Mariners  are  particularly  lubjeQ:,  is 
moft  fpeedily  eradicated  by  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  Nature,  taken  in  a  Quan¬ 
tity  fuited  to  the  Strength  of  their  Con¬ 
futation,  and  the  Force  of- the  Dittem* 
per :  But  muft  be  direfted  with  the  grea- 
teft  Caution  ;  for  if  the  Ufe  of  it  be  too 
much  infifted  on,  after  this  Acrimony  is 
correded,  it  may  prove  as  dangerous, 
as  before  it  was  ufeful,  by  giving  a  con¬ 
trary  Difpofition,  and  a  caujhc  Activity 
to  the  Humours . 

Where  the  f aline  Tarts  of  the  Blood 
ate  too  naked  and  volatile,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  diffolved,  and  inclined  to  Putre¬ 
faction,  all  Preparations  or  Quick-lime 
Pive  a  fatal  Increafe  to  thefe  Symptoms 


Ill 
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(and  tho5  Sea  Salt  be  in  this  Cale  ini  - 
p  toper,  as  by  its  Weight  and  Stimulus 
it  quickens  the  Circulation,  yet  there  is 
no  Danger  of  its  being  entangled  in 
Pluids  fo  diffolved.)  This  Conftitution 
of  Humours  is  natural  to  iome,  and 
moft  frequently  attends  fuch  as  are  fub- 
jeQ:  to  a  Ththifis  from  an  Hamoptoe, 
(as  the  former  often  attends  fuch  as  are 
fubject  to  a  P hi  hifis  from  ObfiruEfionsfi 
and  is  gteatly  encouraged  by  the  exor¬ 
bitant  Ufe  of  an  animal  Diet,  efpecially 
°_i  iUch  which  is  remarkable  for  the  De¬ 
licacy  of  its  Flavour,  and  moft  plenti¬ 
fully  abounds  with  volatile  Salts. 

This  Acrimony  is  beft  corre&ed  by 
iuch  Medicines  as  fheath  the  Afpsrities 
of  thefe  Salts,  and  reftrain  the  Motion 
of  the  Humours:  Such  as  Water,  which 
paffes  through  natural  Lime-fione,  or 
chalky  Ground  >  fuch  as  the  Briftol  Wa¬ 
ters  afford,  -which  widely  differ  from 
artificial  Lime-waters :  A  Milk  Diet 
Preparations  of  Snails,  and  foft  Diure¬ 
tics,  are  particularly  proper  in  this  Cafe, 
as  they  cor  re  ft  the  Acrimony  of  thefe 

2  Salts, 
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Salts,  and  convey  them  off  by  the  uri¬ 
nary  Paffages,  which  feem  to  be  the  raoft 
proper  Channel  for  conveying  thefe  Salts 

out  of  the  Body. 

Hence  may  be  explained  that  Obfer- 
vation,  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  Phi- 
lolophical  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  of  ‘Paris ,  as  oblcure  and  fur- 
prizing)  why  a  Lixivium  of  Quick-lime 

is  given  with  fo  much  Succefs  in  fcor- 
but'tCj,  and  other  chronic  Diforders  in 
the  northern  Countries,  but  is  found  in- 
fufficient,  and  frequently  deftrudive  in  the 
fame  Difeafes,  when  given  to  fuch  as 
live  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  Places 
that  lie  towards  the  South;  This  Dif¬ 
ference  in  their  Conftitution  is  owing  to 
the  Difference  of  the  Climates  they  live 
in ;  the  Humours  of  th^ latter  by  the 
Warmth  \  of  their  Climate  are  greatly 
aftuated ,  and  attenuated,  whence  the 
faline  Parts  already  fufficiently  a£five, 
by  the  Acceflion  of  any  Caufe  that  fo 
much  increafes  the  Heat  of  the  Humours, 
are  eafily  volatilized  and  exalted  : 

Where- 
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Whereas  the  Fluids  of  fuch  who  live 
In  cold,  northern  Climates,  are  languid 
in  their  Motion,  and  the  J aline  Tarts 
are  thence  fo  involved  in  the  terrejlrial 
and  oily  Tarts  of  the  Bloody  as  to  re** 
quire  the  Ule  of  fuch  an  aftive  Prepa¬ 
ration  to  difengage  them* 

When  the  Caufes  that  produce  Qb- 
ftru Elions  in  the  Lungs  are  blended  to¬ 
gether,  (  as  it  frequently  happens,^  a 
more  complicated  Method  of  Cure  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  may  be  eafily  deduced  from 
that  which  has  been  delivered,  which 
is  particularly  fuited  to  all  the  various 
Caufes  of  this  Tiflemper;  and  chiefly  con- 
hfts  in  removing  the  ObJlruElions  form¬ 
ed  in  the  VeJfelsj  and  the  evil  Effefls 
of  them;  and  in  reftoring  the  ufual  ob- 
flruEled  Secretions ,  by  correcting  the  o- 
riginal  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids .  If  ei¬ 
ther  Intention  be  left  unfinifhed,  the 
Diforder  will  continue,  or  quickly  re¬ 
turn:  And  whatever  Medicines  are  fo 
promilcuoufly  recommended  in  this  Ti¬ 
ft  emper,  can  only  give  Relief,  as  .they 
contribute  to  anfwer  thefe  Intentions . 

0  3  Th  e 
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The  Vejfels  of  the  Lungs when  ob- 
ftrufted,  can  only  be  relieved  by  pro¬ 
moting  a  Refolution J  or  an  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  obftrufting  Humours.  This 
laft  Relief  can  only  be  obtained  in  Ob- 
fruStions  of  the  bronchial  Arteries , 
which  terminate  in  the  feveral  Ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Bronchia:  And  Obftiuc 
tions  of  the  pulmonary  At  tei  ics  can 
only  be  carried  off  by  a  Refolution j  ( un- 
lefs  after  a  Suppuration  ol  them)  as  they 
terminate  only  in*  the  pulmonary  V ems. 
But  tho’  there  be  this  Difference  in 
the  Vejfels and  the  Difeharge,  yet  the 
Medicines ,  which  are  required  to  anfwer 
each  Intention,  have  in  every  RefpeT 
the  fame  Qualities j  and  Manner  of  O- 

peration. 

For  that  a  Refolution  of  the  impact¬ 
ed  Humour  in  the  pulmonary  Arteries 
fhould  be  obtained,  ’tis  neceffary  that 
the  obftruLhng  Humours  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Motion,  the  Vefels  fufficiently 
opened  to  give  a  Paifage  to  them,  and 

that  they  fhould  be  then  fimulated  to 

an 
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an  Expulfion .  The  fame  Difpofition 
muft  be  exactly  given  to  the  Humours 
and  Vejfiels  of  the  bronchial  Arteries ? 
that  they  may  be  relieved  by  Expeflo- 
ration .  The  only  Difference  is  ,  that 
in  the  former  Cafe,  the  obftru&ing  Hu¬ 
mours  are  expelled  into  the  pulmonary 
Veins ,  in  the  latter,  into  the  afipera 
Arteria . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  various 
Caufes  may  prevent  either  a  Refolution, 
or  an  Expectoration  ^  no  Specific ^  or  cer¬ 
tain  Form  of  Medicine,  can  be  depended 
on  ;  but  muft  be  always  carefully  fuited 
to  the  particular  Difpofition  of  the  Ve fi¬ 
fe  Is  and  Humours  :  For  the  faeft  petto - 
ral  Medicines J  fo  greatly  extolled  by 
'  fome  Authors,  can  only  be  ferviceable 
in  fome  particular  Cafes  ;  and  operate 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  other  Medi¬ 
cines,  either  by  univerfally  attenuating* 
flimulating  j  incrajfating  j  &c.  Thus 
HyJJopus,  Scordium,  Major  ana ^  Pule- 
gjium  j  Veronica  j  Preparations  of  Sul¬ 
phur  ^  8cc.  which  are  fo  much  relied 

on  as  Pectorals,  are  only  ferviceable 

O  4  when 
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\yhen  the  Humours  have  a  languid  Vif- 
cidity and  the  Fibres  are  inaCtive  ;  but 
prove  ineffectual  and  dangerous,  when 
the  Humo'urs  are  acrimonious and  the 
Veffels  contracted  :  In  which  Cafe,  Bui- 
monaria TuJJilagOj  and  the  fofter  Pec¬ 
torals  are  required  ,  which  correCt  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours and  relax 
and  lubricate  the  Veffels. 

If  any  Thing  can  be  reckoned  a  to¬ 
pic  Pectoral,  ffis  Air  impregnated  with 
fuch  Vapours,  as  are  fit  to  correCl  the 
bad  Difpofition  of  the  Lungs.  Thus, 
when,  from  a  Weaknefs  of  their  Veffels 
they  are  fubjeft  to  a  frequent  Suffufion 
of  thin,  acrimonious  Humours  ;  a  Fu¬ 
migation  of  Olibanum  >  Majlicb and 
Benzoin is  the  beft,  and  moll  effec¬ 
tual  PeCIoral.  But  in  the  Ufe  of  this 
^Preparation  ^  particular  Care  muff  be 
taken  that  the  Lungs  are  then  free,  and 
difengaged  from  any  Load  of  Humours  ; 
and  that  by  Diaphoretics or  mild  Su- 
dorifics,  the  Courfe  of  the  Humours  be 
determined  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body . 
When  the  Veffels  are  too  much  con¬ 
tracted. 
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traced,  and  the  Humours  to  be  expec¬ 
torated,  or  refolved,  glutinous,  and  vifc 
cid;  an  Evaporation  of  hot  Water,  with 
ftimulating  Herbs  infufed,  is  of  the  great- 
eft  Benefit. 

W  h  e  n  fulphureous  ^  or  ar finical 
Steams or  the  Effluvia  of  Aq .  forth v, 
or  Sp,  of  Vitriol ,  are  received  into  the 
Lungs j  (  as  it  frequently  happens  to  Mi¬ 
ners^  and  fuch  as  are  much  engaged  in 
chymical  Preparations  of  thefe  Bodies  ) 
moft  violent  afthmatic  Diforders,  and  Te- 
ripneumonies  are  thence  produced.  In 
this  Cafe,  the  Vapour  of  putrid  Urine,, 
with  Sal  Tart .  diffolved  in  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  received  into  the  Lungs  ^  is  the 
^  moft  efteftual  Tecloral  ;  the  acid, \  corro¬ 
ding  Particles  irritating  the  Lungs ,  being 
thereby  corrected,  and  changed  into  an 
innocent,  inaftive  Sal  neutrum . 

Oily  Lin5lusySj  and  anodyne  Medi¬ 
cines,  are  moft  frequently  prefcribed  in 
Obftruliions  of  the  Lungs  ^  to  remove 
and  allay  the  Violence  of  the  Cough  : 
Which  Intention  they  anfwer,  not  by 

dimi- 
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diminifhing  the  Caufe  of  fuch  Objlruc- 
tionsj  but  by  taking  off  the  inconveni¬ 
ent  Effe&s  produced  from  them  ;  for 
by  frequent  Coughing,  the  Infide  of 
the  afpera  Arteria  being  abraded,  and 
deprived  of  its  lubricating ,  defenfive 
Mucus j  becomes  thence  fo  fenfible  as 
to  be  eafily  irritated  by  the  Coldnefs 
of  the  Air,  or  by  the  Humours  natu¬ 
rally  feparated  there  from  the  Glands  ; 
which  at  firft  are  fo  thin,  as  to  be  apt 
to  irritate  thefe  tender ,  naked  Parts  ; 
but  acquire  that  mucilaginous  Softnc/s^ 
by  remaining  there  for  fome  "1  ime,  (  the 
finer  and  more  fubtle  Parts  exhaling) 
fb  that  whatever  iupplies  an  artificial 
Defence,  or  gives  thefe  too  tender  CP arts 
fuch  an  Infenlibility,  that  the  Humours 
feparated  may  remain  there  for  fome 
Time,  without  being  deterged  by  Cough¬ 
ing,  will  obtain  the  Name  ot  Peclo- 
rals  :  .  The  Syrups  and  Oils,  fb  much 
relied  on  in  this  Cafe,  are  only  uleful 
as  they  anfwer  the  firft  Intention  :  And 
the  Relief  they  afford  is  fo  fudden,  that 
their  Efficacy  cannot  be  imputed  to 

their 
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their  entering,  or  altering  the  Mafs  of 
Humours j  and  arriving  at  the  Lungs  by 
the  common  Road  of  Circulation .  But 
by  being  gently  fwallowed,  they  give 
a  frefh  Defence  to  the  Glands  placed 
about  the  Top  of  the  a/pera  Arteria  : 
For  as  the  Paffage  in  this  Place  is  moll 
narrow,  the  Air,  when  expelled  by  vio- 
lent  Coughing,  produces  a  greater  AF 
rafton  there  than  in  any  other  Tarts  : 
Opiates and  Anodynes ,  as  they  anfwer 
the  other  Intention,  are  remarkable  in 
relieving  Coughs  ;  for  by  rendring  the 
Fibres  lefs  fenfible,  they  elude  the  Force 
of  thefe  uneafy  Irritations a  which,  by 
exciting  a  Cough  perpetually ,  abrade 
the  feparated  Humours  ;  by  this  Means 
they  have  Time  to  acquire  a  foft  and 
proper  Confiftence. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  thefe  oily  Me¬ 
dicines  ^  in  regard  to  the  original  OF 
Jlruliionsj  are  moft  pernicious  ;  as  they 
relax  the  Stomach ,  and  increafe  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Humours .  And  notwith- 
ftanding  in  Catarrhs  and  cl)e flux  tons  y 
they  abate  the  prefent  Violence  of  the 

Cough 
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Cough  by  lubricating  the  Glands  ;  yet 
by  relaxing,  and  giving  them  a  lefs  Re¬ 
finance,  they  encourage  a  new  Influx 
of  Humours j  and  thence  render  fuch 
Diforders  more  obftinate.  Hypoglottids 
formed  of  Japan  Earthy  Sugar and 
foft  Mucilages j  diflolved  in  the  Mouth, 
and  gently  fwallowed,  are  preferable  in 
fuch  Cafes  to  oily  Preparations ;  for 
they  abate  the  Influx  of  Humours  by  ref- 
toring  the  relaxed  Tone  of  the  Glands 
at  the  fame  Time  that  by  giving  them 
a  foft  Defence,  they  allay  the  uneafy 
Irritations \ 

Anodynes joyned  with  proper  Petdo- 
ralsj  and  prudently  adminiftred,  efpe- 
cially  after  Evacuations ,  are  of  the  great- 
eft  Service  :  As  they  quiet  any  Tumult 
in  the  Humours and  contribute  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  Inflammation,  by  keeping  the. 
Lungs  more  free  from  frequent  Con- 
cuflions  ;  and  promote  an  eafier  Dif- 
charge  of  the  obftrufling  Humours,  by 
giving  them  a  proper  Conliftence,  and 
by  enlarging  the  Capacity  of  the  Vef 
fels. 


Thus 
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Thus  I  have  defcribed  the  various 
Caufes  and  Effetts  of  Objlruttions  for¬ 
med  in  the  Vejfels  of  the  Lungs ;  and 
how  by  a  raoft  rational  Method,  care¬ 
fully  fuited  to  them,  they  may  be  car¬ 
ried  off,  and  their  gradual  Lrogrefs  to 
a  Suppuration  happily  prevented.  It 
remains  now  to  explain,  how  a  Sup¬ 
puration  is  likewife  produced  from  an 
Hamoptoe  ;  with  the  moll  probable  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  in  the  laft  and  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Stage  of  this  Diftempeiv 

The  Caufes  predifpofing  to  an  Ha- 
moptoe  are  various ;  but  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  whatever  gives  the  Veff'els  of 
the  Lungs  fucli  a  Tendernefs,  and  the 
Humours  fuch  a  Force  and  Acrimony, 
as  muff,  if  increafed,  diffolve  their  Con¬ 
tinuity. 

This  Predifpofition  generally  confifis 
in  an  univerfal  Weaknefs  of  the  Solids 
and  that  volatile  Acrimony  and  Diffb- 
lution  of  the  Humours ,  which  has  been 

already 
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already  defcribed,  (a)  and  is  peculiar  to 
luch  confumptive  Fluids. 

This  Conjlitution  to  fome  is  natural, 
and  hereditary  ;  but  may  in  others  be 
acquired,  by  the  intemperate  Ufe  of  a 
hotj  aromatic 3  faline,  or  animal  dJiet  : 
Or  by  previous  Diforders,  which  relax 
the  VeJfelSj  and  deprive  the  Blood  of 
its  oily  and  balfamic  Barts ,  and  render 
its  Salts  too  achve  and  volatile. 

A  natural  Predifpofition  to  an  Ha- 
moptoe  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
feveral  Symptoms,  which  are  peculiar 
to  fuch  confumptive  Conjlitutions }  viz. 
a  long  Neck,  Scapula  prominent  like 
"Wings,  Thorax  comprelTed,  and  narrow, 
a  clear  florid  Complexion,  the  Cheeks 
and  Lips  painted  with  the  pureft  red, 
the  Caruncle  in  the  Corner  of  their 
Eye,  from  its  intenfe  Colour,  appears 
like  Coral ;  and  all  the  V ejfels  are  fo 
fine,  as  to  be  almoft  diaphanous  :  Such 


(V)  Vide  P.!£t  165* 
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Perfons  are  like  wife  moft  frequently  re¬ 
markable  for  a  Vivacity  of  Mind  ;  and 
often  complain  either  of  (what  is  called) 
a  * Diftillationj  or  of  a  faline  Tafie  in 
the  Mouth. 

In  Conftitutions  either  naturally,  or 
otherwife,  thus  predifpofed,  whatever 
determines  the  Humours  to  the  Lungs 3 
with  a  Force  greater  than  their  Refit- 
tance,  will  immediately  produce  an  Flee- 
mofitoe.  Thefe  Caufes  are  various,  fuch 
as  a  hot ,  faline j  aromatic  Diet ^  violent 
Exercife  of  the  Body,  particularly  of 
the  Lungs  y  Coughing,  free  Ufe  of  Spi¬ 
rituous  Liquors,  ftrong  Tajfwns  of  the 
Mind,  any  ufual  Secretions  or  Evacua¬ 
tions  prevented,  &.c.  but  in  general  may 
be  reduced  to  whatever  increafes  the 
crimonyj  Quantity  j  or  Velocity  of  fuch 
Fluids . 

Whatever  increafes  the  Quantity 
will  likewife  increafe  the  Velocity ,  and 
Preffure  of  the  Fluids  on  the  Vejfels  of 
the  Lungs  ;  but  if  the  Liquids  ingefted 
bQ  of  a  hot  Nature,  fuch  as  fpirituous 

Liquors, 
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Liquors,  or  if  the  Humours  retained  have 
that  Difpofition,  their  Velocity  will  be 
in  Proportion  increafed  :  Hence  all  fan- 
guineous  ‘Difcharges  prevented,  fuch  as 
the  Hemorrhoids  in  Men,  and  the  Ca¬ 
tamenia  in  Women,  are  moft  particu¬ 
larly  apt  to  produce  an  Hemoptoe . 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  an 
Hemoptoe  fo  frequently  happens  at  that 
Time  when  the  Body  defifts  from  grow¬ 
ing.  The  Quantity  and  Preffure  of  the 
Humours  being  then  more  particularly 
increafed,  by  not  being  expended,  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  giving  a  conftant  Addition  to 
the  Vejfels  ;  which  are  then  likewife  in 
more  Danger  of  a  Rupture  by  their 
greater  Refinance,  than  when  formerly 
they  yielded  to  the  Impulfe  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluids . 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  an  (a)  Hemoptoe  feldom  happens 
before  the  Age  of  eighteen,  or  after 


l  (rt)  Hippocrates »  £/£,  5.  Aph,  5, 
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thirty  five.  For  in  the  former  Cafe  the 
Impulfe  of  the  Humours  is  but  weak, 
and  the  Vejfels  are  pliable  and  yielding  ; 
In  tne  latter  Cafe,  the  Fibres ,  by  re¬ 
peated  Motions,  are  compacted  and  made 
firm>  and  ate  thence  capable  of  .  fafely 
refitting  the  ftrongeft  Impulfe  of  the 
circulating  Fluids. 

'vv  h  h  n  tne  l  ejfels  of  the  Lungs,  from 
any  of  the  Carnes  before  mentioned  are 
obfructed and  dif  ended ,  whatever  increa- 
fes  the  Velocity,  Quantity ,  or  Acrimony 
of  the  Humours ,  may  eafily  produce  an 
Hamoptoe.  For  the  Weaknefs  of  a  Vef 
fel  is  always  in  Proportion  to  its  Dif- 
tention  :  And  on  that  Account,  fuch  Per- 
fons  have  a  conftant  Predifpofition  to  aJ 
Hamoptoe  ,  not  only  from  fuch  a  Dif 
tention  of  the  Solids,  but  from  that  ero- 
ding  Acrimony,  which  the  obfiruftin^ 

Humours  are  by  ftagnating  apt  to  ac¬ 
quire. 

The  S„at  of  an  H iemoptoe  is  either 
in  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  Arteries  ; 
and  may  be  eafily  dittinguilhed,  beinp- 
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attended  with  different  Symptoms.  For 
in  an  Hamoptoe  of  the  former  V effels , 
the  Quantity  of  Blood  expectorated  is 
large,  of  a  thin  Confiftence,  and  a  flo¬ 
rid  Colour,  without  any  Senfe  of  Pain, 
and  then  the  Difcharge  entirely  flops 
for  fome  Time.  In  an  Hamoptoe  of  the 
bronchial  Arteries,  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
expectorated  is  but  fmall,  but  continued 
for  a  confiderable  Time;  its  Colour  is 
more  obfcure  ;  its  Confiftence  not  fo 
thin ;  and  is  attended  with  a  Senfe  of 
Vain  in  the  Breafi. 

That  the  Seat  of  an  Hamoptoe  may 
be  more  particularly  known,  the  Man¬ 
ner  how  Blood  is  difcharged  muft  be 
carefully  regarded  ;  for  what  is  hawked 
up,  comes  only  from  the  Palate,  and 
the  Veffels  about  the  Larynx  ;  what  is 
Ipit  up,  from  the  Mouth;  what  is  vo¬ 
mited,  from  the  Stomach  }  from  the  af- 
pera  Arteria,  by  a  fmall  Cough,  and 
more  elaborate  Hawking  ;  and  the  dee¬ 
per  the  Rupture  is  in  the  Lungs,  the 
more  profound  and  violent  Cough  at¬ 
tends  the  Expectoration. 


Some- 
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Sometimes  an  Htsmoptoe  of  the  bron¬ 
chial  Arteries  is  preceded  by  a  Repletion , 
and  Senfe  of  a  greater  Weight  than  n- 
fual,  occafioned  by  a  Retention  of  fome 
habitual,  fanguineous  Evacuation  ;  fuch 
as  the  Hamorrhoids  in  Men,  and  the 
Catamenia  in  Women  ;  and  then  proves 
ferviceable,  and  is  not  fucceeded  by  a 
Collection,  or  Difcharge  of  purulent 
Matter  ;  for  in  this  Cafe  there  is  no 
Rupture,  or  Difunion  of  the  Vejfels ; 
but  their  extreme  Orifices,  which  in  their 
natural  State  always  exhaled  a  lubrica¬ 
ting  Moifture,  are  now  fo  dilated  and 
widened,  as  to  admit  a  Difcharge  of 
this  plethoric  Bloody  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  it  is  periodically  evacuated  by  the 
uterine  Arteries. 

After,  an  H<emoptoe3  particularly  of 
the  pulmonary  Arteries 3  lying  on  the  af¬ 
fected  Side  is  apt  to  renew  the  Difcharge, 
the  Vejfels  being  then  more  preffed  and 
irritated  :  Sometimes  the  Opprejfion  has 
been  fo  remarkably  increafed  by  this  Pof- 
ture,  as  to  hinder  the  Perfon  from  fpeak- 
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iftg ;  but  has  been  immediately  relieved 
by  lying  on  the  contrary  Side. 

When  an  H<emoptoe  has  happened, 
the  Indications  are,  i ft.  to  reunite  the 
ruptur’d  Veffels.  'idly,  to  correa  the  A- 
crimony,  and  Heat  of  the  Humours. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  Indication,  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  to  be  plentifully  ufed,  and  repeat¬ 
ed,  till  the  difunited  V  ejftels  are  ^almoft 
collapfed  and  thence  contrasted  ;  and  the 
Motion  of  the  remaining  circulating  Hu¬ 
mours  becomes  fo  languid,  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  widening  and  opening  them 
again  ;  but  that  the  Wound  fliould  be 
thereby  kept  in  fuch  a  State  of  Reft , 
as  can  alone  diipole  it  to  a  Reunion. 


To  fome  perhaps  it  may  feem  unrea- 
fonable  and  dangerous,  to  take  away 
fuch  a  Quantity  ot  Blsod  from  Pei  ions 
already  io  weak  and  languid-,  but  let 
fuch  confider  that  a  tew  Ounces  of  Blood , 
evacuated  by  the  Lungs,  will  in  the  Con- 
fequence  bring  on  a  mote  dangerous 

Weaknefs,  than  a  much  greater  Qiian- 

tity 
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iky  thus  difcharged  ;  for  the  former,  by 
increafing  the  Wound  and  Coughs  will 
in  Proportion  afterwards  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  purulent  Matter .  And  this 
fucceeding  Colleftioft  is  fo  certain,  and  fo 
conftantly  increafes,  and  grows  fo  large 
when  the  Lungs  are  agitated,  and  the 
Circulation  is  not  fufficiently  abated,  that 
'  out  of  a  great  Number,  few  recover 
from  an  H^moptoe  of  the  pulmonary  Ar - 
teries  /  tho’/fome  iurprizing  Inftances 
have  been  known  of  Wounds  received 
in  the  Lungs .  attended  with  fuch  a  great 
Effufion  of  Blood j  that  the  Perfon  thus 
affedted  has  remained  half  dead,  and 
without  Motion  for  a  long  Time  :  And 
by  being  thus  fortunately  neglefted,  the 
Wound  has  reunited,  and  a  perfed  State 
of  Health  fucceededj  which  had  been 
unavoidably  loft,  if  lie  had  been  revived 
by  cordial  Medicines,  which  are  moft 
frequently  given,  tho5  deftru&ive  in  this 
Cafe, 

Cooling  anodyne  Medicines,  fuch  as 
Species  Diatragacanth .  frigid .  Pulv. 
Halt .  FoL  Acetofeh  Plantag .  Flor .  Ps^ 
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pav.  rhaad.  Pentaphyll.  rub.paluftris.  Re¬ 
fer.  rub.  Semin.  Acetos.Papav.  alb.HyoJ- 
cyam.  Rad.  djrtic.  Pentaphylloid.  Argen - 
tin.  ! Rimpinel .  and  Toft  fmooth  Balfamics, 
fuch  as  Fol.  Tuffilag.  Pulmonar.  Flores 
puri  recent es  Betonic.  Hyper ic.  Para- 
lyf.  Alth.  kc.  prepared  by  DecoQion,  an- 

i'wer  the  fecond  Intention  ;  as  they  re¬ 
train  !  the  Heat  and  Motion  oi’  the  Hu¬ 
mours 'j  and  fheat'i  up  the  jlimulating 
Particles that  irritate  the  Solids  into 
ftronger  and  quicker  V  ibrations. 

The  Tinfture  of  the  Peruvian  Bark , 
made  by  Decoction  in  Water,  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fome  of  the  fofter  Pectorals, 
is  of  the  greateft  Efficacy,  as  it  power¬ 
fully  contributes  to  allay  the  Motion  of 
the  acid  Fluids  by  giving  them  a  more 
uniform  Confiftence,  and  by  ftrength- 
ning  the  Fibres,  renders  them  lets  fen- 
fible  of  fuch  Irritations. 

The  Operation  of  thele  Medicines 
is  not  topical  but  univerfel:  Tho’  fe- 
veral  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  an 
Hamoptoe  may  be  cured  by  proper  fpe- 

cific 
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cific  Medicines,  which  particularly  ex¬ 
ert  their  Efficacy  on  the  Vejfels  that  are 
difunited*  But  it  is  moft  evident  to  any 
one,  who  is  rightly  acquainted  with  the 
animal  Oeconomjj  that  the  flopping  of 
an  Hamoptoej  is  either  the  natural  Con- 
fequence  of  the  large'  Effufion  of  Blood 
which  attends  it,  (the  Vejfels  being  there¬ 
by  fufficiently  emptied,  and  collapfed ; 
and  the  Momentum  of  the  circulating 
Fluids ^  from  the  fame  Caufe  being  ren¬ 
dered  flow  and  languid  :)  Or  that  thefe 
Effects  are  obtained  by  artificial  Eva - 
cautions j  and  cooling,  foft  Medicines . 
For  if  Medicines  that  particularly  exert¬ 
ed  their  Virtues  on  the  wounded  Part, 
could  produce  this  Alteration,  their  O- 
peration  muft  confift,  in  either  incrafi 
fating  the  Blood  to  that  Degree,  that 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  pa  fling  thro*" 
the  difiunited  Vejfels  ;  or  in  giving  them 
fuch  a  Contraction j  as  may  prevent  its 
Paffage;  or  in  anfwering  both  Intenti¬ 
ons  :  But  if  it  were  in  the  Power  of 
Medicines  to  give  fuch  a  Difpofition  to 
the  Humours j  as  might  anfwer  the  firft 
Intention  y  it  muft  thence  follow*  that 
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the  Bloody  which  cannot  pafs  through 
the  wounded  Veffels,  is  likewife  inca¬ 
pable  of  paffing  through  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  other  Arteries whofe  leaft 
‘Diameter  is  only  capable  of  admitting 
one  Globule  of  Blood  to  pals,  and  is 
always  lefs  than  'the  Diameter  of  the 
wounded  VeJfelj  and  muft  therefore  focn 
produce  a  fatal  Teripneumony.  If  fuch 
Medicines  anfwer  the  other  Intention  by 
their  afiringent  Quality,  equally  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  Lungs }  before  they 
could  obtain  that  Effeft  in  the  wound¬ 
ed  Veffels,  they  muft  produce  the  fame 
Alteration  in  the  Extremities  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries ;  and  thence  likewife  a  Teripneu- 
mony  muft  unavoidably  follow :  So  that 
Medicines  in  this  Cafe  can  only  prove 
ufeful,  as  they  produce  the  Effects  before 
mentioned,  unlels  fuch  Perfons  have  an 
Art  of  conveying  the  Efficacy  of  their 
Medicines  particularly  to  the  wounded 
Tart ^  which  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe. 
Thyficians  have  probably  fallen  into  this 
Error,  becaufe  they  obferved  that  the 
Difcharge  of  Blood  generally  ceafes  foon 

after  the  Ufe  of  their  Medicines  ;  but 

this, 
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this,  as  I  before  took  Notice*  is  the  na¬ 
tural  Effect  of  an  H&moptoe  ;  the  Vef- 
fels  being  thence  emptied  and  collapfed ; 
and  the  Force  of  Circulation  made  very 
languid;  for  this  Reafon  fcarce  one  of 
a  great  Number  dies  of  an  Htemoptoe^ 
except  in  acute  cDiftempers* 

Neither  doth  the  other  Clafs  of  Me¬ 
dicines  j  which*  from  a  mi  {taken  Notion 
of  their  Manner  of  afting*  are  called 
Balfamicsj  prove  ferviceable  in  that  Re-* 
fpeft  ;  for  the  Operation  of  Balfamics  in 
the  Cure  of  external  Wounds*  confifts 
in  affording  a  kind*  foft  Medium  be¬ 
tween  the  Air*  and  the  Exhalations  a- 
riling  from  the  Wound;  which  by  that 
Means  being  retained*  a  topic  Fever  is 
excited;  whence  the  extravafiated  Hu¬ 
mours  are  converted  into  a  laudable  Bus; 
which  is  the  Bafis  3  that  connects  the 
new*  fucceeding  Fibres  ;  this  is  the  na¬ 
tural  Balfam j  and  preferable  to  all  o- 
thers*  which  are  molt  valuable  the  nea¬ 
rer  they  approach  to  this*  And  as  a 
Wound  ought  to  be  but  lightly  cove¬ 
red  with  artificial  Balfamsj  to  anfwer 

this 
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this  End  ;  fo  the  Pus  muft  be  always 
moll:  gently  deterged,  or  elfe  the  new 
tender  Fibres  are  thereby  deftroyed.  In¬ 
ternal  Balfamics  cannot  be  fuppoled 
to  exert  their  Influence  after  this  parti¬ 
cular  Manner  ;  but  their  Operation  con- 
flfts  in  Jheathing  the  After  it  ies  of  the 
Humours,  whence  they  are  rendered  lets 
apt  to  irritate  ;  and  in  relaxing,  and 
making  pliable  the  VelTels  about  the 
wounded  Part,  that  they  may  with  the 
greater!  Eafe  fhoot  out  the  new  Fibres , 
which  reunite  the  W ound. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines,  as  are  only  proper  in  this  Cafe, 
ought  to  be  eafily  penetrating  and  mild ; 
for  if  they  be  too  vifcid,  they  promote 
new  Obflruttions  in  the  Extremities  of 
the  Arteries  opening  into  the  ‘Dicer. 
If  they  be  not  mild  and  foit,  they  ex¬ 
cite,  in  Head  of  allaying,  a  greater  Heat, 
On  this  Account ,  hot  aclive  Medicines  , 
fuch  as  Balj.  Sulph •  Amjat .  Gilead * 
Sic-  are  pernicious  in  this  Cafe :  And  the 
Reputations  they  have  acquired,  is  owing 
to  the  good  Efte&s  they  produce,  when 
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given  to  Perfons  of  a  full  Cc  Wicrion, 
whofe  Lungs  are  oppreffed  with  cold 
vifcid  Humours:  Where  they  not  e  y 
aft  as  Alteratives 3  in  attenuating,  but 
as  Diuretics  3  in  difcharging  them  by 
the  urinary  Paflages. 

Such  a  Management  of  the  Non-na¬ 
turals  is  to  be  direfted,  as  is  mod:  a- 
greeable  to  thefe  Intentions.  The  Body 
mud:  be  kept  as  much  as  poffibly  in  a 
State  of  ReJlj  even  Speaking  is  improper, 
(while  the  Wound  is  frefh)  as  the  Lungs 
are  particularly  agitated  by  that  mufcular 
Motion . 

A  Milk  Diet;  carefully  direfted,  is 
preferable  in  this  Cafe  to  any  other; 
as  it  is  of  a  cooling,  foft,  nourifhing  Na¬ 
ture  ,  requires  fcarce  any  Digeftion,  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  prepared  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels  j  and  pa  fled  through 
the  Lungs  of  the  Animal  it  is  taken 
from  ;  and  confifts  partly  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  Juices  of  that  Animal ,  and  the  con- 
cofted  Juices  of  Grafs 3  and  other  open- 
mg  Herbs  j  by  which  Means,  it  not  on- 

Jy 
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iy  arifwers  in  every  Refpeft  the  Inten¬ 
tions  required,  as  it  is  balfamic,  and  re¬ 
trains  too  quick  a  Circulation ;  but  feems  ■ 
fpscifically  to  correft  that  Acrimony ,  fo 
peculiar  to  confumptive  Fluids  ;  which 
appears  to  be  of  an  urinous ,  faline  Na¬ 
ture  ;  fuch  as  proceeds  from  a  Mixture 
of  Salt  Ammoniac  :  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  Tafte,  the  florid  Colour',  and 
acrid  Diffolution  of  fuch  Fluids  >  which 
this  Salt,  and  Sal  marinus,  by  being 
mixed  with  the  Blood,  can  alone  pro¬ 
duce:  And  fuch  an  Acrimony,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  chymical  Experiments,  is  beft 
corrected  by  Juices,  which  are  of  an 
acefcent  Nature,  tempered  with  fome- 
what  oleaginous :  If  Cows  Milk  be  apt 
to  render  them  cofiive,  it  may  conveni¬ 
ently  be  mixed  with  a  fmall  Proportion 
of  Honey,  or  exchanged  for  Ajfes  Milk, 
which  is  more  light,  and  opening,  and 
lefs  apt  to  curdle.  Breajl  Milk  is  more 
natural,  and  in  every  Refpedt  preferable 
to  any  other;  efpecially  it  the  Nurfe  be 
of  a  healthy  .Conftitution,  and  feeds  on 
a  proper  cooling  Diet. 
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If  this  Method  be  timely  ufed,  care¬ 
fully  continued,  and  fuited  to  the  Strength 
and  Constitution  of  the  Tallent,  many 
may  be  thereby  recovered ,  that  will 
otherwife  unavoidably  perifh.  -But  if 
Bleeding  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  a  few  Days  till  the  'Dicer  is 
formed  ;  it  afterwards  proves  of  no  Ser¬ 
vice,  but  does  rather  haften  their  Death,' 
And  nothing  more  certainly  contributes 
to  this,  and  is  more  fatal  in  the  Con- 
fequence,  than  any  Error  admitted  in 
Medicine ,  or  2 Diet,  in  the  Beginning. 
For  whatever  is  mixed  with  the  Blood, 
or  taken  for  Nourilhment,  as  it  receives 
its  chief  Alteration  from  the  Lungs ,  and. 
arrives  there  almoft  unchanged,  ought 
more  particularly  to  be  fuch  as  wants 
fcarce  any  Preparation  from  them.  And 
if  it  contains  the  leaft  Acrimony,  or  Cru¬ 
dity,  by  either  obftrutting,  or  irritating, 
will  unavoidably  renew  the  Hamoptoe , 
and  increafe  the  Collection  of  purulent 
Matter. 
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When  this  Regimen  has  been  conti¬ 
nued  for  the  Space  of  two  Months,  or 
till  all  Remains  of  the  Cough,  and  other 
Symptoms  are  carried  off;  gentle  Exer- 
cife,  and  particularly  Riding,  in  a  free, 
dry  Air,  muft  be  ufed  when  the  Stomach 
Is  moft  empty,  in  the  Morning  and  Af¬ 
ternoon  ;  that  the  Vejfels  of  the  Lungs 
may  be  thereby  ftrengthened  :  A  greater 
Latitude  in  Diet  is  to  be  admitted  by 
careful  Degrees,  always  avoiding  what¬ 
ever  might  give  too  great  an  Acrimony  ^ 
and  Velocity  to  the  Fluids .  And  by  way 
of  Prevention,  every  fix  Months,  at  the 
Vernal  and  Autumnal  ALquinox,  gentle 
Evacuations j  fuch  as  Bleedings  and  the 
moft  cooling  Purgatives  j  as  Manna  dif- 
folved  in  thin  Gruel,  with  the  Juice  of 
Sevil  Orange,  muft  be  ufed  :  This  Caution 
is  of  the  greateft  Moment,  as  the  Negle£t 
of  it  has  been  fatal  to  many  ;  for  at  fuch 
rimes  the  Preffure  of  the  Air  being 
greatly  diminifhed,  (a)  the  Humours  be¬ 
come  turgid,  and  by  prefling  and  diftend- 


)a)  Vide  Mead  de  imperlo  Solis  of-  Lun*. 
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in g  the  Vejfels  more  than  ufual,  ate  thence 
particularly  apt  in  predifpofed  Perfons  to 
bring  on  an  Ehemoptoe. 

An  H&moptoe  of  the  bronchial  Arte¬ 
ries  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Arteries  ;  and  is  eafily  cured  by  mo¬ 
derate  Evacuations j  and  the  Ufe  of  a  cool¬ 
ing,  foft  Regimen, 

When  a nH&moptoe  proceeds  from  pre¬ 
ceding  OhfiruBions j  the  lame  Method  is 
to  be  ufed  to  prevent  the  Return,  and  the 
bad  Effefts  of  it ;  particular  Regard  being 
had  to  the  original  Caufe  of  the  Obftruc- 
fions . 

It  remains  now  to  defcribe  this  2)/- 
ftemper  in  its  laft  Stage  of  an  Ab fiefs ,  or 
c< Dicer  j  proceeding  either  from  a  prece¬ 
ding  H&moptoe }  or  ObftruBions  ;  with, 
the  moft  probable  Method  of  Cure, 

When  either  from  a  Negleft  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Method,  the  Ufe  of  improper  Medi¬ 
cines,  or  the  Violence  of  the  Diforder,  a 
difficult  Refpiration  fucceeds  ObftruBions , 

or 
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or  an  Hamoptoe  of  the  pulmonary  Arte- 
riesj  attended  with  a  dry,  laborious 
Cough,  increafed  after  Eating,  or  Mo¬ 
tion,  a  heftic  Fever,  periodically  increa- 
iing  with  a  great  Anxiety  generally  to¬ 
wards  the  Evening,  Night-Sweats,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  Neck  and  Bread:,  great 
Third:  ;  and  if  Pain  prevents  lying  on 
any  but  the  affected  Side,  then  thefe  Symp¬ 
toms  plainly  difcover,  that  a  latent  Ab- 
fcefs  is  formed  in  the  Lungs either  from 
a  Suppuration  of  the  Ve/fels  that  were 
before  obftrubled or  from  an  Efchar 
being  grown  over  the  ruptured  Ve/fels , 
and  the  purulent  Matter  being  thence  re¬ 
tained.  In  the  Progrefs  of  this  Diftem- 
per,  the  Symptoms  grow  more  violent, 
the  Body  gradually  confumes  away,  moft 
of  the  Humours  degenerating  into  Tusj 
the  Eyes  become  hollow,  the  No/e  fharp, 
the  Temples  collapfed,  the  Scapula  pro¬ 
minent  like  Wings ,  red  Tu/iules  fre¬ 
quently  appear  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Body j  with  the  greateft  Degree  of  Weak- 
nefs ,  a  hoarfe  Voice,  Swelling  of  the 
Hands  and  Legs,  and  the  Tragedy  is  ge¬ 
nerally  finifihed  by  a  ‘Diarrhoea* 
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An  Abfcefs  of  the  Lun^s  varioufly 
tei  minates,  fometimes  (a)  it  continues  la¬ 
tent,  and  perpetually  increafes,  produ- 
cing  a  gradual  Decay  with  the  Symptoms 
now  defcribed  :  Sometimes  (J?)  it  breaks 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  or  Me¬ 
dia]}  mum  producing  a  fatal  Empyema, 
Sometimes  (n)  its  Difcharge  is  fo  fudden 
and  violent  into  the  Trachea ^  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  Suffocation.  But 
moft  frequently  the  Eruption  is  more 
gentle  into  this  Place,  when  the  Aper¬ 
ture  is  but  fmall,  and  then  becomes  an 
open  Ijlcer-j  daily  difcharging  by  a 
Cough  purulent  Matter ^  whole  Colour, 
and  other  Qualities  are  altered  according 
to  the  Nature  and  Duration  of  the  Ab¬ 
fcefs.  Sometimes  fweet  and  fetid  *  its 
Confiftence  thin  and  ichorofe or  concoc¬ 
ted  ;  its  Colour  fometimes  white,  red. 


(4)  Bonet.  Anatom.  Prattle.  "Tom.  j  / ;/,  « 

Obf  38.  Obf.  74.  Tuh.  Llh.  2.  Obf.  I o; 

(6)  Bonet.  Anatom.  Prattle.  Tom.,  x.  Lib  ■> 

0b{\l%  fV7/  0tf-  iu  0hf-  20-  0hf- 19-  "  ” 

Al.ll  1 %. °tf: 10-  B^*  - 


Sett.  7* 
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yellow,  livid,  dufty,  or  varioufly  tinged : 
The  fatal  Symptoms  in  the  Progrefs  of 
this  Diftemper  are,  in  every  Refpeft,  the 
lame  as  before  described,  except  that 
the  Opprejjlon  and  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  are  not  fo  violent,  neither  is  the  hec¬ 
tic  Fever  fo  intenfe  and  conftant ,  the 
Lungs  being  often  relieved  from  a  Load 
of  purulent  Matter  by  Expectoration  > 
which  in  a  latent  Abfiefs  had  no  other 
•  Way  of  being  difcharged  but  by  being 
firft  mixed  with  the  Blood. 

An  external  Wound,  a  F  eripneunio- 
ny 3  or  a  Fleurijy  not  refolved,  but  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Suppuration ,  may  likewife  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  Ab fiefs  ;  for,  in  this  Cafe, 
the  Lungs  moft  frequently  adhering  to 
the  inflamed  Part  of  the  Fleur  a  j  aie 
at  length  affefted  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner. 

A  Suppuration  proceeds  from  an  Ha- 
moptoe  or  ObJlruCiions  ol  the  bronchial 
Arteries  not  rightly  carried  oif,  in  a  Alan* 
net  fomewhat  different  ;  Tor  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Cafe  an  Expectoration  or  purulent 

Matter 
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Matter  quickly  fuceeeds  "the  Htemoptoe  ; 
in  the  latter  the  obftrufting  Thleg  m  by 
inoie  flow  Degrees  acquires  a  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  difiends  and  erodes  the  Vejfels. 
The  more  the  Diftemper  advances,  the 
greater  Quantity  of  purulent  Matter  is 
mixed  with  the  Phlegm,  the  HeElic  Fe- 
veri  Thirft,  Night-Sweats,  and  other 
Symptoms  increafe  in  the  fame  Propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  Catajlrophe  is  finifhed  af- 
tei  the  fame  Manner  which  before  has 
been  delcribed  ;  for  when  the  bronchial 
Arteries  are  obftructed  or  fuppurated, 
the  pulmonary  Veffels,  by  being  com- 
prefied  or  eroded,  are  at  length  affe9> 
ed  a  iter  the  fame  Manner. 

That  Side  which  is  impofthumated , 
or  ulcerated,  is  more  warm,  and  has  a 
greater  Senfe  of  Weight  than  the  other. 
Lying  on  the  contrary  Side  often  pro¬ 
duces  almoil  a  Suffocation,  tile  Cough 
and  Oppreffxon  being  thereby  greatly  in- 
ereaied.  But  by  lying  on  the  affe&ed 
Side,  the  Sleep  is  more  undifturbed,  the 
'Pus  better  concofted  and  more  freely 
expellor  cited,  and  all  the  Symptoms  are 

Q,  2  caller. 
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eafier.  This  Alteration  is  owing  to  the 
Circulation  being  chiefly  continued  in 
this  Cafe  through  the  found  Lobe ,  which 
in  that  Pofture  is  comprefled,  and  the 
Motion  of  the  circulating  Blood  thence 
obftrufted,  by  the  Weight  of  purulent 
Matter  in  the  affefted  Lobe,  prefhng 
down  the  Mediajlmum. 

Whoever  rightly  coniiders  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  purulent  Matter  contained, 
vvhofe  Acrimony  perpetually  increafes, 
the  great  Quantity  of  Bloodj  and  the 
Force  with  which  it  palfes  through  the 
Lungs  j  the  furprizing  Tendernefs  ot 
their  Fabrick,  all  conducing  to  their  eafy 
Deft  ruction,  and  that  the  molt  material 
FunBions  of  Life  depend  on  their  W el- 
fare,  may  evidently  account  for  all  the 
Symptoms  and  Effects  of  this  Diftemper. 
Among  which,  none  is  of  greater  Mo¬ 
ment,  and  more  taken  Notice  of,  than 
the  heBic  Fever >  (fo  termed  becaufe  it 
is'' habitual  to  the  ConJlitution.J  It  has  a 
various  Qrigine,  but  in  phthifical  Perfons 
is  mod  frequently  owing  to  the  great 
Quantity  of  purulent  Matter  mixed  with 

the 
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the  Blood :  For  when  any  Body foreign 
or  acrimonious,  is  mixed  with  the  Hu¬ 
mours  j  a  Fever  is  thence  excited ;  by 
which  Means  it  is  either  ajfmilated  or 
expelled :  Sweats  are  generally  the  cri¬ 
tical  Hifcharge ,  which  Nature  attempts 
in  putrid  Fevers ;  and  will  in  phthi- 
fical  Perfons  be  moft  profufe  at  Night 3 
being  then  particularly  determined  there 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed,  the  Laxi¬ 
ty  of  their  Pores,  and  the  great  Dilfo- 
lution,  and  imperle£b  Mixture  of  their 
Humours :  (The  Lungs  being  incapable 
of  giving  them  a  proper  Confidence.) 
The  periodical  Inc  reale  of  the  hectic  Fe¬ 
ver  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  Evening  ; 
the  lirft  Higefion  of  the  Food  taken  for 
Dinner  being  finifhed  about  that  Time, 
and  the  crude  vifeid  Chyle,  which  then 
enters  the  Bloody  loon  obftrucls  and  in¬ 
flames  the  Extremities  of  the  Vejfels 
that  open  into  the  Abfcefs  or  Dicer  ; 
whence  a  Fever  being  excited,  the  oh~ 
ftru&ed  -  Parts  are  either  refolvedj  or 
with  the  Humours  contained,  and  ftag- 
nating  in  the  Cavity  are  reduced  into 
Bus  ;  which  is  the  natural  Balfam ,  that 

Q,  3  can 
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can  only  connect  the  new  fucceeding  Fi¬ 
bres ;  and  as  (a)  Hippocrates  has  ob- 
ferved,  cannot  be  formed  without  2.  Fe¬ 
ver.  By  this  periodical  Fever ,  an  im¬ 
mediate  Suffocation  from  thefe  conftant 
new  Obftructions  is  prevented,  the  Tus 
in  the  Cavity  is  conco&ed,  and  theri?®- 
mours  depurated,  by  critically  ,'difcharg- 
ing  the  purulent  Matter >  mixed  with 
the  Bloodj  and  then  the  Fever  ceafes ; 
but  whenever  there  is  a  fufficient  frefh 
Cclleftion,  or  new  Objlruldions  are  form¬ 
ed,  it  returns  again,  and  gives  the  fame 
Affiftance  as  before.  Thus  the  unhappy 
Patient,  by  this  unavailing  Attempt  ol 
kind  Nature,  is  fuccefiively  relieved  and 
opprelfed,  and  gradually  languifhes  a- 
way:  Hence  at  length  the  Legs  and 
Hands  begin  to  fwell ;  the  Force  of 
Circulation  being  very  languid,  and  not 
fufficient  to  propel  the  Humours ;  which 
are  particularly  apt  to  ftagnate  in  this 
Place  from  the  Refiftance  of  thefe  Vef- 
fcls j  and  being  at  the  greateft  Diftance 

(4)  Lib .  2-»  Abh.  47° 
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from  the  firft  Caufe  of  Motion.  The 
Thirftj  Lofs  of  Appetite,  Falling  of  the 
Hair,  the  red  Pujlules,  and  all  the  other 
Symptoms,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from 
the  univerfal  Acrimony  and  Putrefaction 
of  the  Humours ;  which  at  length  being 
almoft  totally  reduced  into  Pus  ,  and 
not  having  any  longer  a  fufficient  Mo¬ 
mentum  to  determine  them  to  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body.,  are  conveyed  through 
the  me  [enteric  and  catiac  V  ejfels  ;  ob- 
ftruft  and  exulcerate  them,  become  more 
fetid  and  acrimonious,  and  thence  irri¬ 
tate  and  determine  the  Courfe  of  the 
remaining  circulating  Humours  to  thefe 
Parts;  by  which  Means  Expectoration 
is  foon  fuppreffed,  and  the  Tragedy  fi- 
niihed* 

That  Ththifis*  which  is  hereditary* 
and  proceeds  from  a  Conftitution  in¬ 
clined  to  that  Diftemper,  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  fatal.  And  fuch  are  fcarce  to  be 
relieved  but  by  fuch  a  Management  as 
might  prevent  an  TLzmoptoe :  Where¬ 
as  a  Thlhijis  that  proceeds  from  too 
violent  Motion  fuddenly  given  to  the 
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Blood,  or  from  an  external  Wound, 
where  the  Fluids  and  Solids  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  well  difpofed,  is  more  eafily  cured. 

That  Ththijis  is  particularly  dange¬ 
rous,  which  fucceeds  a  Suppreflion  of 
the  Menftrua  in  Women,  and  cannot 
be  carried  off  by  any  Means  unlefs  that 
natural  Difcharge  be  reftored;  (a)  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  Progrefs  of  a  t Ththifis ,  from 
a  Suppreflion  of  the  Hemorrhoids ,  be 
fafelv  prevented  but  by  an  Aperture  of 
them. 

That  ! Phthifts  which  proceeds  from 
an  Hemoptoe or  preceding  Objlruttions 
of  the  bronchial  Arteries,  is  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous,  nor  fo  quickly  fatal,  as  from  an 
Hemoptoe  oi  the  pulmonary  Arteries  * 
In  this  Cale,  a  Solution  and  Recove- 
ry  may  be  expected,  if  the  purulent 
Matter  be  foon,  and  totally,  difcharg- 
ed,  before,  by  long  Continuance,  it 
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grows  putrid,  and  affe&s  the  pulmonary 
Veffels . 

That  Dhthijis  which  proceeds  from 
preceding  ObJiruCtionSj  or  an  Hsemop- 
toe  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries,  is  cura¬ 
ble,  if  the  Abfcejs  breaks  foon,  and  did 
charges  eafily  by  Expectoration  puru^ 
lent  Matter,  of  a  white  Colour,  well 
digeded;  of  an  equal  Confidence,  and 
free  from  Putrefaftion  ;  if  the  Fever, 
Thirft  and  Difficulty  in  Breathing  im¬ 
mediately  abate,  if  the  Excrements  be 
foft  and  well  figured  :  But  if  the  Fe¬ 
ver  ftill  continues  or  returns  periodi¬ 
cally  in  a  violent  Manner,  if  the  Ap¬ 
petite  languifhes,  and  Third:  increafes, 
if  the  purulent  Matter  expectorated  be 
of  a  pale,  green,  or  livid  Colour,  not 
concocted,  but  pituitous  and  frothy,  and 
a  Diarrhoea  fucceeds,  the  Cafe  is  then 
mod  defperate* 

That  Ththijis  which  is  attended  with 
a  Didention,  or  Hardnefs  of  the  Hypo¬ 
chondria  j  is  particularly  dangerous;  for 
fuel),  a  Difpofition  argues  a  Deleft  in 

the 
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the  chylopoietic  Bowels ,  and  thence  an 
Inapitude  to  repair  the  great  Decays 
which  are  the  conftant  Effects  of  this 
Enjiemper. 

When  an  Abfcefs  is  formed,  the  In¬ 
dication  is  to  ripen  and  break  it  as  foon 
as  poffible ;  and  thereby  reduce  it  to  an 
open  ‘Dicer . 

When  an  Abfcefs  is  fully  maturated, 
the  Rupture  of  it  is  to  be  determined 
externally  into  the  ajpera  Arteria 3  (to 
prevent  an  Empyema)  by  macerating 
thefe  Parts  with  the  Vapour  of  emol¬ 
lient  Herbs,  and  then  by  Exercife  in  a 
Chair,  or  Riding,  and  the  Ufe  of  fome- 
what  ftimulating  to  promote  Expecto¬ 
ration  :  For  .the  Lungs  thus  difpofed, 
being  moved  and  irritated,  the  Abfcefs 
will  moft  probably  break  into  the  af- 
pera  Arteria j  where  there  is  the  leaft 
Reliftance. 

This  Effect  may  be  likewife  obtain¬ 
ed,  by  giving  a  gentle  Vomit  of  Oxym. 

Scilht. 
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Scittit.  and  01.  Amygd.  dulc.  after  a  pre¬ 
vious  Maceration. 

The  following  Forms  of  an  emollient 
Vapour,  and  an  expectorating  Mixture 
are  compofed  of  Materials  molt  fuitable 
to  thefe  Intentions. 

W 

Fol.  Malvte. 

— —  Bifmalv. 

-  Mercurial. 

■ - —  ‘Parietar.  la  mi). 

Farin.  Sem.  Lini.  5ij- 

Cum  aq.  decoCt.  valorem  excipe  cum  aere 


adducendo . 

$ 

Aceti  Scillitici 

5iv 

OxymeL  Sell  lit. 

♦-7  •  •  • 

511) 

Sal.  ‘Polychreft. 

3i 

Aq.  decoSt,  hord . 

5viij 

'  Hyfop. 

5iv 

Bib  at.  51  omni  hord  dimidiatd. 
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When  an  open  'll  leer  is  formed,  the  In¬ 
dications  are,  i //.  To  prevent  the  D leer 
from  increaling,  and  to  defend  the  Blood 
from  the  purulent  Matter  mixed  with  it. 
ndiy.  To  clean fe  and  heal  the  Ulcer, 

The  former  Intention  is  anfwered  by 
fuch  Medicines,  which  are  fo  light,  and 
aperient,  as  eafily  to  pafs  through  the 
Lungs j  without  forming  new  Obftruc - 
tions  about  the  ulcerated  Part ;  (  which, 
being  afterwards  inflamed  and  luppura- 
ted,  increafe  the  he£tic  Fever  „  and  uni- 
verfal  Decay ,  and  particularly  enlarge 
the  Dicer  )  and  by  being  vulnerary  and 
balfamic.,  correct  and  foften  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  the  Humours j  and  defend  them 
from  Putrefaction  ;  for  unlefs  this  bad 
Difpofition  of  the  Fluids  be  corrected, 
the  ‘Pus.,  which  from  thence  is  formed, 
mult  unavoidably  partake  of  the  lame 
Nature  ;  and  rather  contribute  to  erode? 
and  irritate,  than  afford  a  kind  natural 
Balfam,  fit  to  luftain  and  conneCt  the 
new  fucceeding  Fibres  ;  without  which 
no  Dicer  can  ever  be  healed. 


The 
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The  following  Medicines  are  fuitable 
to  this  Intention,  viz.  FoL  Agrimon .  Be- 
tonic .  hader*  terreft .  Scabios3  TuJJilag* 
Bulmonar .  Chamadryos ,  Chamapyt.  Ch st¬ 
rop  by  l .  Capil.  vener .  infer,  Be  Hid.  maj„ 
Be  tonic.  Verb  a  ft.  Hyp  eric,  Althea . 
Glycyrrhtz ,  Bar  dan,  &c.  and  are  beffc 
given  in  the  Form  of  a  Deco&ion,  be- 
caufe  in  no  other  they  can  fo  eafily  pafs 
through  the  VeJfelSj  and  communicate 
their  Virtues  to  the  Blood  ;  and  may 
in  this  Cafe  be  ftriOdy  called  vulnerary  ; 
for  a  Deception  only  deferves  that  Name, 
as  it  correfts  any  bad  Difpofition  of  the 
Humours,  which  prevents  a  Wound  from 
being  healed ;  and  is,  therefore,  in  other 
Cafes,  to  be  varied  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Conftitution  and  Symptoms  of  the. 
Patient. 

Gum .  G  alb  an .  Opoponac .  Ammoniac . 
Myrrh .  Maftich .  Glib  an.  Sperm.  Cctij 
Sapo.  Venet.  Terebinth.  &cc.  made  up  into 
Pills,  and  taken  with  fuch  a  Decoftion,  are 
frequently  neceflary  :  As  they  are  open¬ 
ing,  and  prevent  new  Obftruftions  from 

be- 
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being  formed  about  the  ulcerated  Part; 
and  in  fome  Meafure,  likewife,  contri¬ 
bute  to  anfwer  the  fecond  Indication,  as 
they  gently  ftimulate  and  promote  Ex¬ 
pectoration. 


The  fecond  Intention  is  anfwered  by 
the  Ufe  of  fuch  Medicines,  as  promote 
a  Difcharge  of  the  purulent  Matter  in 
the  ‘Ulcer ,  by  Expectoration  s  and  of 
that  mixed  with  the  Blood  by  Urine  ; 
and  by  the  Ufe  of  confolidating  Pare- 
goricks ,  which  contribute  to  re-unite 
the  Wound. 


All  the  former  Medicines,  as  they  are 
foft,  and  gently  deterfive,  contribute  to 
anfwer  this  Intention.  But  the  following 
are  more  active  and  powerful,  viz.  Fol. 
Veronic.  marts .  RuttCj  V alerian.  hortenf 
Hyfl'op.  Virgcc  aiirca^  Marrub.  alb .  Scord. 
Scabies.  Fuleg.  Flor.  Centaur,  minor. 
Rad,  Fanicul.  Tetrofelin.  he.  with  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Honey ,  and  the  Sea  Onion. 

The  Materia  medica  abounds  with 

a  great  Variety  of  Medicines  of  this 

Na- 
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Nature  ,  out  of  which  feveral  Forms 
and  Deceptions  may  be  eafily  compofed 
in  different  Menftrmwu  ;  either  in  com¬ 
mon  Water,  Milk  and  Water,  or  Whey  ; 
according  to  the  different  Symptoms, 
and  Conftitution  of  the  Patient*  For 
when  the  Humours  have  a  faltne  Acri¬ 
mony j  and  the  Quantity  of  purulent  Mat¬ 
ter  is  not  great,  and  Expectoration  is 
eafy  ;  the  more  mild,  halfamic ,  and 
gently  deterging  Deceptions  are  neceff 
fary  :  But  where  Expectoration  is  cliff 
ficult,  the  e Ulcer  foul,  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  purulent  Matter  is  great,  more 
active  ftimulating  Medicines  are  re¬ 
quired* 

Nothing  is  of  greater  Service  in  this 
Diftemper,  than  the  conftant  Ufe  of  ano¬ 
dyne  Medicines  j  fuch  as  Syrup .  de  Me  con, 
5P/7.  de  Styrac .  Cynoglofs .  &c*  in  a  proper 
Dofe,  taken  every  Night  going  to  Reft  at 
an  early  Hour.  How  far  Sleep  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  general  Nourifhment  of 
the  Body,  and,  by  that  Means ,  gives 
Strength  to  the  Solids,  and  preferves  a 
due  Texture  in  the  Fluids,  has  been  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  ftiewn  ( a )  .  But  betides  thefe  Ad¬ 
vantages,  it  is  in  this  Diftemper  farther  ne- 
ceflary :  For  by  allaying  the  uneafy  Irrita¬ 
tions,  which  excite  the  Cough,  they  give 
Reft  to  the  weak  and  wearied  Lungs ,  and 
can  alone  give  the  purulent  Matter  that 
halfamic  Confluence,  fo  neceflary  to  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  ulcerated  Part.  For  by  this 
Means,  what  is  expectorated  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  will  be  mild  and  well  digefted,  which 
would  otherwife  be  ichorofe  and  acrid ’ 

The  Shirt  and  Bed-Linnen  of  a  Perfon 
thus  affeCted,  ought  always  to  be  carefully 
warmed,  and  dried  before  he  goes  to  Reft ; 
for  being  generally  damped  by  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  former  Sweats,  which  by  ftag- 
nating  acquire  a  greater  Acrimony „  and 
being  eafily  dilfolved  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  they  compofe  a  moift,  putrid  At- 
mofphere  ;  which  greatly  contributes  to 
their  Uneafinefs,  and  the  Increafe  of  the 
nocturnal  Sweats. 


{a)  Vide  p.  64, 
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No  Nourifhment  is  proper  in  this 
Stage  of  a  Confumptioiij  that  is  not  light, 
cooling,  and  oppofite  to  Tutrefattion  : 
For  whatever  is  of  a  different  Nature, 
will  in  this  Cafe  increafe  the  Decay, 
notwithftanding  in  another  it  might  be 
in  oil:  nourifhing  :  Hence  all  animal  Ui~ 
et  is  pernicious,  becaufe  fo  apt  to  putri- 
fy,  efpecially  when  expofed  to  a  great 
Deg  tee  of  Heat  :  And  will  thence  more 
eafily  acquire  this  Difpofition,  when  re¬ 
ceived  into  confumptive  Bodies  y  where 
the  Heat  is  not  only  very  intenfe.,  but 
mod  of  the  Humours  are  inclined  to 
ButrefaEUoiij  and  feme  of  them  are  ac¬ 
tually  putrid.  For  the  purulent  Matter 
expeHorated  from  the  LungSj  is  gene¬ 
rally  fetid,  or  quickly  becomes  fo  by 
being  thrown  on  warm  Coals  :  In  this 
Refpe£t  therefore  whatever  increafes  the 

Heat,  increafes  the  Butrefadlion  y  (and 
vice  versa')  and  that  all  Animals  are 

more  apt  to  excite  a  greater  Heat  than 
Vegetables j  is  moft  evident  from  com¬ 
mon  Obfervation  ;  and  the  Reafon  of 
this,  feems  chiefly  to  be  owing  to  the 
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Salts  of  Animals  being  volatile  ;  where¬ 
as  the  Salts  of  moft  Vegetables  are  of 
a  fixed  Nature ;  and  thence  when  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Blood  remain  inactive 
and  quiet  :  Whereas  the  former  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Body  :  being  volatilized. , 
and  made  active,  not  only  excite  a  great¬ 
er  Agitation  in  the  Fluids but  ftimu- 
late  the  Solids  to  ftronger  and  quick¬ 
er  Vibrations.  This  is  the  chief  Rea- 
fon,  why  alkaline  Medicines  in  general 
increafe,  and  Acids  retard  the  Motion 
of  the  Humours  :  All  the  former  con¬ 
taining  a  volatile  Salt,  and  all,  except  a 
few  of  the  latter,  having  a  fixed  Salt. 
Hence  Providence  has  wifely  ordained, 
that  fuch  Animals  as  are  moft  ufed  in 
common  Food,  are  tempered  by  feed¬ 
ing  on  acid,  cooling  Vegetables  j  which 
in  a  great  Meafure  contribute  to  pre- 
ferve  us  from  Fevers ,  and  luch  Diior- 
ders  as  are  the  Effedts  of  increafied  Meat 
and  Futrefachon ;  which  wild  Fowl ,  and 
fuch  Animals  as  feed  on  animal  'Diet, 
are  apt  to  produce,  the  Salts  of  thefe 
being  much  more  naked  and  adive,  than 
of  the  former. 
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The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  IJlandsj  and 
particularly  the  better  Sort,  are  in  a 
great  Meafure  fo  remarkably  fubjecb  to 
an  Hcemoptoej  and  thence  a  Fhthifis^ 
from  their  exorbitant  Ufe  of  an  animal 
Dietj  high  SawceSj  and  fpirituous  Li¬ 
quors  >  their  Solids  being  naturally  ten¬ 
der,  and  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  Acri¬ 
mony  and  Velocity  of  the  Fluids  :  And 
fo  few  are  recovered,  becaufe  the  fame 
Food  is  often  imprudently  direSted  as  a 
Remedy  which  frequently  laid  the  firft 
Foundation  of  the  Diforder.  For  Jellie 
Broth j  Jellie  of  Harts -horn ^  and  Calves 
Feetj  fo  much  efteemed  by  feme  for 
being  nonrifhing  and  balfamic j  are  not 
only  fubjefl  to  all  the  Inconveniences 
of  an  animal  Diet  already  mentioned, 
but  (the  finer  Farts  by  long  boiling  be¬ 
ing  exhaled)  are  lefs  nourifhihg  than  a 
light  Broth  ;  and  by  their  great  Vifci- 
dity  are  particularly  deftruflive,  as  they 
thence  increafe  the  ObfiruLlions,  Hec¬ 
tic  Fever ,  and  univerfal  Decay .  The  , 
Mix  ture  of  Wine  and  Acids  gives  a 
grateful  Tafte  to  fuel!  Preparations,  which 
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would  otherwife  be  moft  naufeous  :  And 
notwithftanding  the  beft  Management, 
they  are  not  only  certainly  pernicious, 
but  frequently  disagreeable  to  fuchPet- 

fons. 

A  Milk  'Diet;  taken  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  before  dire&ed,  anfwers  all  the  In¬ 
tentions  required  in  this  Cafe  ;  being  of 
an  acefcent  Nature  ,  already  digefted, 
and  prepared  in  the  Body  ot  the  Ani¬ 
mal  it  is  taken  from  ;  and  is  moft  fit 
to  repair  the  great  Decays  of  confump- 
tive  Perfons,  and  recruit  their  exhau- 
fted  Spirits  •  for  no  Parts  are  more  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  ■  with  a  greater  Number 
of  Nerves  than  the  Breafts  ;  and  as 
they  are  not  expended  on  any  mufcu- 
lar  Motion ,  their  Ufe  moft  probably 
confifts  in  fupplying  this  Juice  with  a 
large  Proportion  of  animal  Spirits. 

Sometimes  this  Diet  is  apt  to  dif- 

agree  by  curdling  in  the  Stomach  ot 

weak  Perfons,  that  have  a  flow,  languid 

Digeftion,  notwithftanding  the  gieateft 

Caution  is  ufed  to  prevent  it,  by  ta¬ 
king. 
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king  SaJ>o  Venet.  tejlaceous  'Powders  s 
and  diluting  it  with  Water  :  For  as 
fome  Part  of  the  former  Meal  of  Milk 
mod  commonly  remains  in  their  Sto¬ 
mach  3  it  will  there  as  certainly  curdle 
and  become  acidj  as  if  expofed  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  for  the  fame  Space  of 
Time,  (the  Heat  of  the  Stomach efpe- 
cially  in  heCtic  Conjlitutions >  being  at 
lead:  equal  to  that  Heat.)  For  which 
Reafon  it  will  unavoidably  alter  and 
give  the  fame  Difpofition  to  what  frefh 
new  Milk  is  taken.  But  if  the  Stomach 
between  each  Meal  is  walked  from  any 
former  Remains  by  fomething  that  is 
light,  and  not  apt  to  turn  acid,  (fuch 
as  the  White  of  a  new-laid  Egg,  di  del¬ 
ved  Blood-warm  in  Barley-water ;  light¬ 
ed  Broth  made  from  tender  young  Ani¬ 
mals  3  which  in  this  Cafe  may  be  fome- 
times  allowed,  Water  Chocolate ,  or  a 
weak  Tin&ure  of  the.  Bark )  the  next 
Meal  of  Milk  will  certainly  then  fit 
light ,  and  eafy  on  the  weaked  Sto¬ 
mach,  to  which  before  it  was  difagree- 
able. 

R  3  Exeel- 
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Exercise  in.  a  free  Air s  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Ridings  is  moll  ferviceable  in  this 
laft  Stage  of  a  Copfiumption  :  For  by  en¬ 
larging  the  Capacity  of  the  Thorax  s 
and  giving  a  ftronger  Force  to  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Refipiration ,  it  greatly  promotes 
Expectoration  :  And  by  giving  a  more 
compact  and  homogeneous  Texture  to 
the  Humours s  prevents  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  the  Night-Sweats  s  which  not  only 
proceed  from  the  Mixture  of  purulent 
Matters  but  from  the  ‘Action  of  the 
Lungs  not  being  fufficient  to  give  the 
Humours  a  proper  Confidence ;  Part  of 
whole  Vejfels  b.eing  now  delfroyed7  and 
the  remaining  being  weak  and  languid, 
ftand  in  the  greateft  Need  of  this  artifi¬ 
cial  AJJiftance. 

The  Medicines  and  Diet ,  that  I  have 
here  recommended,  leem  to  promife  the 
greateft  Relief  in  this  difficult  Diflem- 
per  ;  as  they  defend  the  Blood  from 
the  purulent  Matter  mixed  with  it, 
and  are  fo  mild  and  penetrating,  as 
.  not  to  obftruQ:  or  irritate  the  Lungs 
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in  palling  through  them  ;  and  are  thence 
alone  capable  of  allaying  the  hettic 
Heats ,  and  the  Increafe  of  the  other 
fatal  Symptoms  :  ’Tis  furprizing  that 
the  Nature  of  this  Difternper  has  not 
hitherto  been  better  regarded  by  prac¬ 
tical  Authors,  fince  his  obvious  to  the 
moft  common  Obfervation,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  crude  Chyle  enters  the  Bloody 
the  heffic  Heats  increafe  in  Proportion 
to  its  Quantity  and  Vifcidky ;  and  that 
few  phthifical  Perfons  die,  before  what 
they  expectorate  is  perfeQily  putrid  :  Pro¬ 
bably  moft  of  them  have  run  into  a 
Nested  of  fuch  a  Method,  and  the  Ufe 
of  alkaline  Medicines ,  (improperly  called 
Sweetners  of  the  Blood )  from  a  Mifun- 
derftanding  of  an  Obfervation  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Act  da  funt  peStori  inimica. 
But  this  Precept  has  a  Regard  only  to 
fuch  acid  Particles  as  are  infpired  into  the 
Lungs  with  the  Air ;  fuch  as  the  Efflu¬ 
via  of  Arfenick,  Mercury,  Sulphur,  Sec. 
which  are  certainly  moft  deftruQive  :  For 
no  Medicines  were  fo  much  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  in  internal  Diforders  ot  the 
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Lungs j  as  Preparations  of  Milk >  and  his 
beloved  Oxymel. 

Some  Authors  have  efteemed  an  Ul¬ 
cer  in  the  Lungs  incurable  ;  while  o- 
thers,  running  into  a  contrary  Error? 
and  depending  too  much  on  the  Force 
of  their  Medicines,  feem  to  be  not  fuf- 
ficiently  fenfible  of  the  Danger  that  at¬ 
tends  it.  But  whoever  confiders  the 
Structure  of  the  Lungs >  and  that  no 
Ulcer  can  be  healed  but  with  the  great- 
eft  Difficulty,  unlefs  it  be  carefully  clean- 
fed,  kept  in  a  State  of  Reft,  and  that 
the  Humours  arriving  at  it  be  mild,  and 
well  difpofed,  may  eafily  conceive  why 
this  Diftemper  is  fo  difficult  to  cure, 
arid  is  fo  generally  fatal  ;  for  the  great 
Ufefulnefs  of  the  Part  affe&ed,  (on  whofe 
Welfare  the  good  Difpofition  of  all  the 
Fluids  j  and  the  mo  ft  material  Functions 
of  Life  depend)  its  Situation  and  con- 
flant  Motion,  powerfully  contribute  to 
prevent  thefe  Advantages  :  And  the 
Cough j  which  Nature  moft:  conftantly  u- 
fes  in  this  Cafe  as  the  Inftrument  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  furulent  Matter j  and  cleanfe 

the 
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the  1 Ulcer j  by  its  too  violent  Motion 
is  apt  to  enlarge  it,  and  increafe  the  uni- 
verfal  Decay  :  By  this  Means,  that  which 
by  the  natural  Efforts  of  the  animal  Oe- 
conomy  is  defigned  for  the  greateft  Friend, 
frequently  proves  the  moft  deftru&ive 
Enemy. 

The  Method  which  has  been  here 
defcribed,  obviates  as  much  as  poffible 
thefe  Inconveniences  ;  and  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  unexpected  Succefs,  if  care¬ 
fully  obferved  before  the  Diftemper  be 
too  far  advanced,  and  the  Solids  and 
Fluids  decayed  and  corrupted :  But  when 
from  the  Violence  of  the  Diftemper,  or 
the  NegleCt  of  a  proper  Method,  the 
Symptoms  are  fo  tar  increafed,  as  to 
carry  a  fatal  Afpe£t,  and  elude  the  Force 
of  the  moft  effectual  Medicines,  inftead 
of  amufing  the  unhappy  Patient  with 
falfe  Hopes,  and  the  repeated  Ufe  of  pal¬ 
liative  Re?nediesj  or  denouncing  certain 
Death,  it  would  be  of  the  greater!  Ufe, 
if  a  Method  could  be  propofed,  which, 
tho’  dubious  and  painful  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion,  may  give  the  afflicted  feme  Chance 
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for  their  Life  :  Pr^eftat  anceps  quant  nul¬ 
lum  experiri  Remedium , 

Such  a  probable  Relief  can  only  be 
expected  by  opening  the  Breaft,  where 
the  moft  frequent  Pain  and  Oppref- 
iion  dire£t  the  Situation  of  the  Ulcer . 
And  that  no  fmali  Profpeft  of  a  Re¬ 
covery  might  be  expected  in  feverai 
Cafes  from  this  Operation,  may  be  moft 
evidently  proved  from  what  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Diffettion  of  fuch  as  have 
died  of  this  Diftemper  ;  efpecially  when 
proceeding  from  a  previous  H&moptoe 
of  the  pulmonary  Arteries  ;  in  which 
Cafe,  the  Sides  of  the  impofthumated  or 
ulcerated  Part  of  the  Lungs  ^  have  been 
moft  conftantly  obferved  to  adhere  to 
the  Pleura  :  (a)  By  which  Means,  as 
if  carefully  defigned  by  Nature,  the  aft* * 


(tf)  Vtd .  Bennet .  'Theat .  tabid,  exercit ,  1 6.  pap.  95.  Fer - 
xel.  Confii.  20.  Willis  Pharamaceitt.  Rational.  Sett.  1.  Cap. 
10.  Carol.  Pifo  de  morb.  a  colluvie  fer  of  a.  Sett.  3.  Cap .  ult . 

*jTulp.  Obf.  4.  lib.  2.  Bonet .  Anatom.  Pratt.  "Tom.  1.  lib.  2» 
Sett.  4.  Obf.  9.  Sett.  5.  Obf.  z.  Sett.  7.  Obf.  38.  &  39, 
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fefted  Part  is  placed  in  a  proper  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  thus  relieved;  and  is 
kept  more  in  a  State  of  Refi  than  any 
other  Part  of  the  Lungs :  So  that  no¬ 
thing  of  Moment  fee  ms  to  prevent  a  Re¬ 
covery,  if  the  Operation  be  rightly  per¬ 
formed  ;  for  the  new  Orifice  effectually 
fupplying  the  Place  of  the  opening  into 
the  afipera  Arteriaj  the  purulent  Matter 
may  be  fafely  evacuated-,  without  the  In- 
conveniencies  that  attend  Expectoration^ 
and  the  Wound  moft  effectually  cleanfed 
and  cured  by  deterging  and  healing  In¬ 
jections* 


That  Ahficejfes  and  ^Dicers  in  the 
Lungs  may  be  thus  artificially  difcharg- 
ed,  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  ftriCteft 
Reafoning  on  this  SubjeCt,  but  has  been 
confirmed  by  Experience.  I  fliaii  only 
mention  one  Observation,  which  moft 
remarkably  confirms  the  Truth  of  what 
has  been  delivered,  (a)  A  Soldier  ve~ 
ceived  a  Wound  with  a  Sword,  pcne- 


(.,)  Mifcellin.  Curiof.  Am.  6ti.  Okf. 
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trating  through  the  Ribs  into  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Breaftj  from  whence  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Blood  was  externally  dif- 
charged :  The  Surgeon  who  attended 
him,  not  confidering  the  Confequence, 
quickly  healed  the  Wound  /  which  was 
fucceeded  with  a  Cough ^  hettic  Fever j 
*and  a  great  Difficulty  of  Breathing : 
Thefe  Symptoms  were  particularly  vi¬ 
olent  in  the  Night  j  and  at  length  he 
expectorated  by  coughing  a  confidera- 
ble  Quantity  of  purulent  Matter .  In 
this  decaying  Condition  he  remained 
for  fome  Time,  till  by  the  Order  of 
a  Fhyjlcian  the  wounded  Fart  was  a- 
gain  opened  by  IncifioUj  which  imme¬ 
diately  difcharged  a  great  Quantity  ol 
purulent  Matter  with  as  much  Force 
as  Blood  flows  from  a  V ein :  The 
Cough j  heCtic  Fever ,  and  Difficulty  or 
Breathing,  by  this  Means  foon  abated, 
and  by  the  Ufe  ot  proper  Applications 
the  Perfon  was  reftored  to  perfe£t 
Health. 

’Tis  not  improbable,  but  that  from 
this  Wound,  fome  extravafated  Blood 
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falling  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax* 
might  have  formed  an  Empyema *  and 
Increafed  the  Quantity  of  the  purulent 
Matter  difcharged,  and  the  Violence  of 
the  Symptoms :  But  it  is  likewile  molt 
certain  that  the^  Lungs  of  this  Perfon 
were  ulcerated  ,  and  adhered  in  that 
Part  to  the  "Pleura  ;  and  that  he  ns  oft 
In  all  Probability  have  languifhed  a- 
way ?  if  not  relieved  by  the  Aperture m 
And  tho’  in  this  Cafe  the  Ehyjician 
was  plainly  direfted  to  that  Operation * 
becaufe  immediately  after  healing  the 
Wound  fuch  bad  Symptoms  appeared: 
And  it  was  therefore  obvious  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  by  the  fame  Paffage  the 
Wound  was  received,  its  Effects  may 
be  molt  eafily  carried  off:  Yet  when 
there  is  fuch  an  Adhefion  from  an  Ab- 
fiefs  or  Ulcer  f  proceeding  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  Caufij  there  is  almoft  equal  Rea- 
fon  to  expect  Succefs  from  fuch  an  A- 
perture ;  for  the  only  Difference  that 
appears  in  thefe  Cafes  is  that  the  for¬ 
mer  proceeded  from  an  external  Wounds 
but  attended  with  a  good  Habit  of 
Body ;  the  latter  from  an  internal  Caufe, 
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and  originally  occafioned  by  a  bad  Dil- 
pofition  of  Humours ;  which  may  be 
eafily  corretted  by  the  Method  here 
defcribed. 

When  the  Lungs  are  ulcerated  in 
various  Places  from  preceding  Obftruc. 
tions  or  an  Hamoptoe  s  no  Relief  can 
be  expefted  by  this  Means;  but  when 
an  Abfcefs  or  Dicer  is  formed  from  a 
preceding  Hamoptoe  of  the  pulmonary 
VeJfelsj  and  the  Lobe  affe£ted  is  not 
much  deftroyed,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why 
it  may  not  be  performed,  with  at  leaf!: 
as  much  Probability  of  Succefs,  as  in 
an  Empyema ;  in  which  Cafe  a  Reco¬ 
very  may  be  expected,  if  the  purulent 
Matter  be  not  depraved  by  a  long 
Stagnation j  and  has  net  given  a  fatal 
Erofion  to  the  other  Parts ;  efpecially  if 
the  purulent  Matter  thus  dilcharged  be 
of  a  white  Colour,  and  of  an  equal 
Confiftence ;  but  if  it  be  tinctured  with 
a  red  Colour,  and  is  impure  and  fetid, 
or  if  what  is  difeharged  on  the  firft 
Day  has  a  deep  Hue  like  the  Yelk  of 
an  Egg,  or  if  on  the  fecond  Day  it  be 

of 
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of  a  thick  Confiftence,  a  pale,  green 

Colour,  and  of  a  fetid  Scent,  the"  Cafe 

©  ' 

is  then  fatal.  Thefe  Trognoflics  which 
always  hold  good  in  an  Empyema  (a) 
may  with  equal  Reafon  be  applied  to 
this  Cafe  after  Incijion >  and  may  be  as 
juftly  formed  before  the  Operation ,  as 
the  Nature  of  the  purulent  Matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ‘Ulcer  is  evident  from 
what  is  expectorated,  which  in  an  Em¬ 
pyema  cannot  often  be  difcovered  till  af¬ 
ter  Incijion. 

( 

Mis  furprizlng  that  this  Method  has 
not  been  frequently  attempted,  fince  it 
is  founded’ on  fuch  plain  and  eafie  Rea* 
foning  from  anatomical  Obfervations  $ 
tho’  I’m  fenfible  there  are  federal  Ob- 
ftacles  that  will  always  oppofe  it:  For 
the  quick  Return  of  Eale,  that  fuccefc 
finely  follows  the  oppreffing  Anxiety 
which  attends  the  he  Elk  Heats  af¬ 
fords  fuch  a  deceitful  Prolpeft  of  a  Re- 


(f)  i .  &P  2c  de  nn  &  y®  Aphorifm* 
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covery,  that  thefe  unhappy  Perfons  are 
fcarce  ever  to  be  convinced  their  Di- 
ftemper  will  be  foon  fatal  to  them. 
Neither  are  Phyficians  willing  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  Reputation  they  have  gain¬ 
ed,  by  advifing  an  Operation  that  is  e- 
fteemed  fo  defperate ;  efpecially  when 
others  are  never  wanting,  who  out  of 
Ignorance  or  a  bafe  Deiign  would  be 
apt  to  cenfure  fuch  a  Proceeding.  But 
’tis  moll  certain,  that  many  phthifical 
“perfons  may  by  this  Means  be  prefer- 
ved,  that  will  otherwife  unavoidably 
perifh :  If  the  Operation  be  rightly  per¬ 
formed,  there  is  great  Reafon  to  ex¬ 
pert  Succefs ,  neither  if  it  fails ,  can 
it  be  attended  with  any  greater  Dan¬ 
ger,  or  much  contribute  to  haften  their 
Fate. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  after  the 
molt  plain  and  rational  Manner,  to 
account  for  the  various  Origine  and 
Progrefs  of  this  Diftemper,  through 
its  different  Stages:  And  without  for¬ 
ming  any  deceiving  Hypothecs  have 

fliewn 
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fhewn  how  a  Colle&ion  of  purulent 
Matter  in  the  Lungs  j  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  from  previous  ObflruEHons  of  the 
V ijfelsj,  or  a  Solution  of  their  Continu¬ 
ity  :  There  is  no  Difeafe  perhaps,  which, 
rightly  to  explain,  requires  a  more  u- 
niverfal  Knowledge  of  the  animal  Oe- 
conomy ;  and  which  hitherto  has  been 
defcribed  after  a  more  imperfect,  con- 
fufed  Manner.  In  this  Treatife,  I  have 
propofed  rather  to  lay  down  a  right 
Account  of  this  Diftemper  than  to 
examine  the  Errors  of  others  :  But 
however,  I  cannot  well  avoid  mention¬ 
ing  the  Author  of  a  late  Hypothecs (d) 
which  fome  may  be  more  inclined  to 
believe,  hnce  no  lefs  than  ocular  De- 
monftration  is  offered  to  confirm  the 
Truth  of  it.  This  Perfon  takes  No¬ 
tice,  that  Dicers  in  the  Lungs ,  when 
narrowly  viewed  with  Microfcopes are 
covered  with  feveral  Infedts;  and  from 
thence  concludes  that  they  take  their 
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fii-ft  Origine  from  fuch  Animalcules , 
which  being  infpired  with  the  Ah,  fix 
their  Situation  on  the  Lungs }  and  e- 
I'ode  and  ulcerate  the  V ejfels :  And 
from  the  fame  irregular  Way  of  Rea- 
foning,  thefe  Animalcules  have  been 
by  others  fuppofed  the  Caufe  of  feve- 
ral  Diftempers,  and  particularly  fuch 
as  are  contagious  :  But  thefe  Appeal  - 
ances  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  as 
the  unavoidable  EfeAs,  not  die  Cau- 
fes  of  thefe  Difeafes :  For  it  is  certain, 
that  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  Num. 
ber  and  Variety  of  fuch  Animalcules 
perpetually  Boating  in  the  Air,  whofe 
chief  Bufinefs  confiiis  in  fearching  out 
i  Place  where  they  may  find  Nou- 
rifhment ,  and  a  proper  Situation  for 
themfelves  and  their  young  :  But  eve¬ 
ry  living  Part  of  a  human  Body  has  a 

perpetual ,  Pulfation,  which,  tho’  im¬ 
perceptible  to  our  Eyes,  is  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  give  the  moil:  uneafy  Moti- 
on  to  thefe  Animalcules  fo  minutely 
fmall,  and  entirely  prevent  them  from 
fixing  there  for  any  Time:  But^as 
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there  is  no  Circulation  in  any  Part 
that  is  ulcerated,  the  Inconvenience  of 
this  Puliation  immediately  ceafes,  and 
the  purulent  Matter  fends  forth  per¬ 
petual  Steams,  fit  to  nourifh  them  • 
and  by  being  vifcid  and  adhefive,  makes 
their  Nidus  fo  fecure,  that  the  Moti¬ 
on  of  the  Fejfels  under  the  ulcerated 
Part  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  difiodge 
them  :  After  the  fame  Manner ,  the 
Blafts  of  Trees  and  Plants ,  may  be 
more  rationally  accounted  for,  than 
by  bringing  fmall  Animalcules  and  their 
Eggs  fo  many  hundred  Leagues  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  Alterations.  For  there  is  a 
Circulation  of  Humours  through  every 
Part  of  Plants  and  T rees,  and  in  their 
aerial  Tubes  a  more  remarkable  Pul- 
fation,  which  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
prevent  thefe  Animalcules  (perhaps  more 
minute  than  fuch  as  are  obferved  on 
animal  Bodies)  from  having  a  fixed  and 
fafe  Situation  there  :  But  whenever  a- 
nv  particular  Wind,  or  Alteration  of 
the  Air ,  by  either  giving  a  fudden 
Contra&ion  to  their  tender  Fejfels  ^  or 
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a  Vifcidity  to  their  Juices 3  produces  a 
Stagnation ,  and  thence  a  Gangrene „  ei¬ 
ther  in  any  particular  Part,  or  in  the 
whole,  fuch  Animalcules  will  quickly 
fecure  this  quiet  State  and  Nourifh- 
ment; 
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